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for all the 
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Father and Mother 
can’t always buy 
chocolates and bon- 
bons for the children 
—they’re too expen- 
sive. But any boy or girl with a 
craving for sweets can eat and enjoy 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 





THE TOWER OF JEWELS 
AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


‘New England and Other Matters. 


AST year the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries made a special study of the fish 
trade of Boston and Gloucester, the two 

cities that between them handle about seven- 

| eighths of the offshore fisheries of New Eng- 
land, and that lead the world in fish production. 
| The Boston and Gloucester fleet in 1914 num- 
bered 393 vessels, and during the year brought 
in 7,598 fares, of a total weight of 162,589,220 
pounds, for which the fishermen received 
$4,395,030. About two-thirds of the fish were 
haddock and cod—57,754,128 pounds of had- 
dock and 47,529,625 pounds of cod. Other 
| catches were: hake, 12,752,971 pounds; pol- 
lock, 12,454,723; herring, 10,748,847; mackerel, 
6, 668,850; cusk, 5,858,990; halibut, 3,379,585; 
swordfish, 1,499,844; all others, 3,921,657. 
| Almost all the fish brought to Boston were 
| fresh fish, caught in New England waters, and 
| sold unsalted. The fish received at Gloucester 
|—4,209 fares—were for the most part from 
| Newfoundland waters, and were salted either 
| before they came in or afterward. 


any time. Five cents buys a big, fresh 
package containing a pleasing variety of 
nine good old-fash- 
ioned flavors. 

The cost is so reason- 
able that several pack- 
ages can always be 
kept in the house. 












At druggists’ and 
confectioners’ a) 


compare. “TURING the past three years the tent 
caterpillar has become very destructive 

New England to fruit trees in parts of New England. 
Confection | At this season, before the leaves have started, 
ery | it is easy to detect and destroy the egg masses. 


Company, They form a small black band round the limb. 
Inside of each band are thousands of minute 
eggs, which will begin to hatch about the time 
the leaves open. The caterpillars will then 
form the unsightly and destructive webs with 
| which all orchardists are unhappily familiar. 
~| Asa part of the campaign against the cater- 
pillar in Massachusetts orchards, the State 
Board of Agriculture has this spring enlisted 
the efforts of the half-million public-school 
children of the state—or such of them as live 
in villages and country towns. It has offered 
four silver cups, two for the schools in towns 
or cities of five thousand or more population, 
and two for the schools in smaller places, the 
pupils of which collect the largest number 
of egg masses between March 20th and May ist. 
The pupils must report daily to their teachers, 
who, in turn, will report to the superintendents. 
They, in their turn, will report, not later than 
May 4th, to the secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and he will make the awards. 
& 

HE picture at the top of this page gives a 

glimpse of the wonderful Tower of Jewels 

at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, with 
the Fountain of Energy in the foreground. 
No one building, however, or group of sculp- 
| ture, can give an idea of the beauty and mag- 
| nificence of this great exhibition, which was 
|formally opened last month. The opening 
| was less impressive than was expected, on ac- 
| count of the absence of the foreign fleets and of 
| President Wilson, who had to remain in Wash- 
ington. But the war that caused these changes 
will, it is expected, do much to increase the 
attendance at the fair during the coming 
months, for it will stem the usual tide of travel 
to Europe. Although there will naturally be 
| few visitors from foreign lands, no fewer than 
| thirty-one countries are officially taking part 
| in the exhibition, and others, including Great 
Britain and Germany, are well represented by 
private and individual collections and exhibits. 
| The exhibition grounds include 635 acres, and 
A | the whole enterprise is on a larger scale and far 
more elaborate as a spectacle than any earlier 
world’s fair. The grounds, buildings, and 
exhibits represent an outlay of about $50,000, - 
000. Not only San Francisco and California, 
but the whole Pacific coast have thrown them- 
selves with prodigious energy and liberality 
into the task of making the fair successful. 
The site itself is particularly ‘impressive, with 
wooded heights flanking one side and the blue 
waters of the bay the other. There are flowers 
and greenery everywhere, and the prevailing 
color of the buildings is a warm buff, with 
roofs of red to deaden the glare of the sun. 
The fair is worthy of the great city that has 
spent fully $350,000,000 in rebuilding itself 
in the nine years since the fire and earthquake 
laid a large part of it in ruins. 
























READ THE LABEL 


on the baking powder you are 
going to buy. If it says ‘“‘alum,”’ 
“alum phosphate,” “aluminum,” 
“alumina,”’ etc., avoid it. 

is and should not be 
used in food. 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


is a pure phosphate powder. Possesses wonderful 
leavening qualities. Foods made with it keep fresh 
and retain their delicate flavors longer than when 
made with any other powders. 


You ought to try Rumford Baking Powder. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 

























SONS 


Filled with astonish- 





Cheaper than slate or 
iron. Last longer without 
painting or repairing. 

The book is alive with such 
bargains. It will help you 
save from 25% to50% of your 
building or repairing costs. 


Write to-day 


Z This Free Book shows you how to buy 


FZ from your own home without trouble or 
wi 
t tells how to buy better goods for less 


I 
Z money. Write for it today. 
Z Webber Lumber and Supply Co. 
Z 138 Bemis Road, Fitchburg, Mass. 


WOT ZA 





aste of time and with absolute safety. 


UNANAAIAAAN 









CAMPING OUTFITS $2.0 Psat3Pas MES, °°: | 


Water Supply 
for FARMS ‘ 





‘Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS.. 
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**Two fairs for one fare’’ 


San Fran- 
cisco and 
San Diego 


It’s an ‘unspoiled wonderland, 
through which the Santa Fe 
runs. ou see the Colorado 
Rockies. ou see ruins of old 
cliff dwellings and present-day 
Indian pueblos in New Mexico 
and Arizona. ou see the Pet- 
rified Forest, with its thousands 
of fossil trees. And that superla- 
tive of scenic wonders, 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Of course, you are planning to join the 
thousands who will visit San Francisco 
and San Diego this year. Displayed in 
the exhibit halls is a collection of in- 
dustrial and art objects that may never 
be duplicated. Up-to-date farming is 
shown by processes and products. 

The Santa Fe is the only transconti- 
nental line having its own rails all the 


way. It is the only line reaching 
both Exposition 


Cottee 
Facts 


Most people are better without 
coffee— it benefits nobody — it’s 
responsible for much ill-health and 
nervousness—it has no food value 
—it’s expensive. 


Old Crist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


is absolutely uninjurious—safe for 
children—is economical — quarter 
the cost of coffee—150 cups to the 
pound—it is satisfactory to thou- 
‘| sands of old coffee drinkers,because 
it is so near to coffee flavor—and it has 
food value too—get the Old Grist Mill habit 
for economy and health—sold everywhere. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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Grandmother’s 7 
coolest in summer. gi er ae one Ap ple Jelly 


most perfect roadbed and track in i f 
America—new, solid steel equipment, 
epecially ventilated; powerful engines; 
courteous employes and Fred Harvey 


Made from _ sound, clean 
apples and sugar. Nothin: 
‘else. Absolutely pyre. 

wholesome, delicious pre- 
| serve that should be a part 
of the daily bill of fare in 





dining-car and dining-room meals. every home. 
i specially conducted Try it for Tarts, Jelly Rolls, 
ak nll mae yee Jelly Sandwich, ete. 


' Besides the plain Apple Jelly 
, described above we are now 

jutting up Pure Apple Jelly 
| in different fruit flavors, fla- 
| voring it with the natural 
, fruit juices embodying 


Raspberry Currant 
Strawberry Grape 


These are delicious combinations and add variety to 
the bill of fare at a trifling cost. Madeby the makers of 


So when you are ready, buy your ticket over 
the Santa Fe— every hour will j arelaxation— 
wer? mile hata sap ss peenien, 
tl tw. positions—w 

be “poe education. ‘About == for 
roun ita tickets 

1 ped aamaaaed 
Send for two fascinating pi ks of the 
Expositions and the Santa Fe route. Tcan —_ 


10 cents 























































you an economical wander-trip 
@ wie: Grandmother’s 
Free Books Mince Meat 
S. W. Manning, G. N. E. A., ’ 
836 Washington St... Boston, i Grandmother’s Pure 
ne, Main an 4 ° M | " 
Sort sot Poceme:Pacthe Expociteat® fof Pace a 
a your grocer, or- 
all charge to me. iy fly 
a. notify us, 
Whipple Co-operative Co. 











Day and Night 


Useful all the time and made to use for all time. The 
CLIMAX of all couch beds. 


it Is Strong. Made of steel tubing with steel wire fabric and a double row of 
coiled steel springs. 

It Is Sanitary. No wood jto collect dampness, insects or germs. 

It Is Easily Opened. A press of the foot is all that is necessary. 

It Is Easily Shut. A press on the upraised lever is all that is required to shut. 

It Is Comfortable. Perfectly level. 
inches lower than the other. 

It Is Convenient. Can bereadily used in case of extra company or other need. 

It Is Compact. 27x72 inches and 51x 72 inches. 

It Is Fully Guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder of THE CLIMAX COUCH. 


UNITED STATES SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


¥ en re ork 












Most couches have one side a few 
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E had built the new 

post on Flatwillow 

Creek to get the Crow 
trade, but the Crows did not 
come to trade with us. The 
winter was passing; if they 
did not come at all, the work 
of building the place and 
stocking it with goods would 
result in heavy loss for Kipp. Eli 
Guardipe finally thought of a plan 
to bring the Crows tous. Early one 
morning he started for the Missouri 
River post to consult with Kipp about 
it. Kipp approved, and ina few days 
Eli returned, bringing the only man 
on the plains who could go any- 
where and everywhere with absolute 
safety—who was welcome in the 
lodges of every tribe. 

He was an English-French and 
Cree half-breed named Thomas 
Faval. The Indians called him 
“Skunk Cap,’’ because he always 
wore a cap of that animal’s fur, with 
its big bushy tail drooping down 
behind his left ear. He was to go on 
a mission to the Crows in our behalf. 

To their chief, Grey Bull, he was 
to say that a trading place had been 
built on Flatwillow especially for 
him and his people; and he was 
also to carry to him a message from 
the chiefs of the Blackfeet, camped 
on the Missouri, that none of their 
men would be allowed to go to war 
before the moon of new grass—A pril. 
He also took to Grey Bull a present 
of twenty pounds of tobacco from 
Kipp, and a smaller amount and a 
peace pipe from the Blackfeet. 

Skunk Cap dealt in mysteries. 
The Indians did not dare to kill him 
lest his spirit should return and do 
them harm, for his whole personal- 
ity tended to create awe in their 
superstitious minds. He was more 
than six feet tall, and had a stern, 
commanding presence. His large, 
deep -set, greenish eyes always 
seemed to see things invisible to 
others. He wore his hair long, and 
loosely combed over his shoulder. 
He dressed in Indian style, and car- 
ried at his belt a little buckskin sack 
filled with various medicines for 
every kind of ailment. Inthe Indian 
sense, however, his great ‘‘medi- 
cine’ was a staff about seven feet 
long and an inch in diameter, to 
which were tied at intervals bits of 
fur, feathers, and bones of animals 
and birds unknown to the people of 
the plains. Those things were all 
from the arctic regions, where Skunk 
Cap had been as a member of a 
relief expedition that went out in 
search of Sir John Franklin. 

Day and night that staff was never out of 
his hands or his reach. He told the Indians 
that the things tied on it represented great 






medicine — sacred, mysterious, all - powerful | 


animal gods who, moved by his prayers, would 
heal the sick and insure success to the warrior 
and the hunter. 

Skunk Cap never had to work like other 
men; the Indians gave him horses, fine robes, 
and furs for his services, and he exchanged 
their gifts at the trading posts for his simple 
needs. His one pastime was to exercise his 
dogs; he had a peculiar breed of long, low, 
bench-legged little fellows that would craw] in 
and kill beavers in their den and drag the 
bodies out to him. 

Skunk Cap found the Crows at the junc- 
tion of the Yellowstone and the Bighorn 
rivers, and had little difficulty in persuading 
them to move over to our place. They. had 
remained so long where they were that the 
sume had left the vicinity of their camp, and 
pee: - been preparing to move to fresh 
fround, 

So one day we saw the long cavaleade of 
‘OWS approaching us from the south, like a 
auge and gorgeously spotted snake wriggling 
aon 88 the wintry plain. An hour or two later 
they had set up round the post more than 
three hundred lodges. 

__ We gave a feast to the chiefs and head men of 
‘he tribe, and they attended it dressed in their 
—_ apparel. With the possible exception of 
the Blackfeet, the Crows were the proudest, 
the tallest, and the most elegantly dressed 
preci in all America. The shirts and leg- 
ging 


of white, soft buckskin, had long fringes at the 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“ BLACKFOOT, | HATE YOU! GO GET YOUR GUN. I WILL GET MINE, 
AND WE WILL FIGHT!” 


brilliant, mystical designs of colored porcupine 
quills. Some had foxtails attached to the heels 
of their moccasins. Others wore necklaces of 
huge grizzly bear claws. Over all they wore 
buffalo robes for togas, with the hair side in; 
on the outer side of the robes were painted in 
brilliant colors pictographs of animals, gods, 
and slain enemies. Several of the men were 
more than six feet tall, yet as they walked, 
their hair, dressed in two long braids and 
bound with a strip of otter fur, actually touched 
the ground. 

After they had feasted, Eli filled the big 
pipe and Grey Bull made a little speech. He 
was a big, fine-looking man—unquestionably 
one of the bravest, most intelligent, and just 
chiefs the West ever produced. 

‘*T would have led my people over here some 
moons ago,’’ he said, ‘‘had I not known that 
the Blackfeet are hunting over there on the 
Missouri. I know the Blackfeet chiefs. They 
are good men; they have: tried to keep 
peace, and so have I. But the young men 
cannot see things as we of gray hairs do, 
and so they throw our advice and commands 
to the wind and break the peace that we 
have made. Sometimes it is my young men 


Blackfeet. ’’ 

The next day, and for many days thereafter, 
we were busy at the post from morning until 
night trading our goods for buffalo robes, 
beaver, wolf, and other pelts. The time soon 
came when we should have to replenish our 
| stock; we needed especially powder and balls, 





5 : |and rim-fire cartridges. Eli finally told Apsi | 
S and moccasins of our visitors were made | and me to ride in to the Missouri River post | 


j}and ask Kipp to send out a wagonload of 


‘ams, and were embroidered with beautiful, | these articles, and other loads of such supplies | 





that are to blame, and sometimes the young | 





as he could spare. We were to start early the 
next morning. That evening there was dancing 
in the camp, and for some time we stood on the 
root of the post watching it. The wild song, 
rising and falling to the beating of the drums, 
set Apsi to dancing on the roof. Presently he 
started for the ladder. 

‘*Come!’’ he called. ‘‘I’m going to put on 
my war clothes and go over there. I’ll show 
them that the Blackfeet have just as fine 
clothing and can dance just as well as the 
Crows. ’’ 

The Crows greeted us pleasantly, and by 
signs invited Apsi to join them in the dance. 
He sprang into the thick of it; in his fine 
clothes he was as handsomely dressed as any 
of them, and he was certainly as good a dancer. 
Now bending low with his arms extended, now 
straightening his body and holding his shield 
aloft, he made the double-spring step with the 
rest round the fire. 

Before Apsi had completed the circle, a boy 
of about his own age and size bumped into 
him, and stopped and spoke angrily as if 
blaming him for the collision. Apsi thought 
that perhaps he was at fault, and with a good- 
natured smile told the Crow by signs that he 
had not seen him. The other said nothing 


| more, but the angry expression did not leave 


his face. A few moments later he again col- 
lided with Apsi, and this time he turned on 
him and fairly shrieked in anger. His words 
were of course unintelligible to us, but we did 
understand his signs, which said, ‘‘ Blackfoot, 
I hate you! Go get your gun. 
mine, and we will fight!’’ 


NEW STORIES OF APSI 


By James Willard Schultz___? 
1. TROUBLE AT FLATWILLOW 





| 





boys, and others ran to get 
Grey Bull. He came ina few 
moments with Skunk Cap, lis- 
. tened to what some of the by- 
’ Standers had to say about the 
trouble, and then turning to 
the young Crow talked to him 
sternly. The youth listened 
with averted face and made 
no reply. Then through Skunk Cap 
as interpreter Grey Bulli spoke a few 
words to Apsi. 

‘*They tell me that my child’’— 
chiefs called all of the tribe their 
children—‘'‘is to blame for this. Do 
not mind him; he is no doubt crazy 
to-night and knows not what he is 
doing. My camp watchers shall 
watch him. Leave your gun where 
it is, for he will not harm you. I 
hope you will take my words.’’ 

On the way home Apsi said, ‘‘ This 
is not the end of it; that boy wants 
to kill me. Ever since the Crows 
came here he has been watching me 
with hatred in his eyes.’’ 

Soon after we got home Skunk 
Cap came in. ‘‘ You must look out 
for that High Bear,’’ he said to 
Apsi. ‘‘His father was killed ina 
fight with your people last green- 
grass time. He has been telling 
people that he is going to dance 
with your scalp, and so wipe away 
his mother’s and his sisters’ tears. ’’ 

‘*Ah, is it so?’’ Apsi exclaimed. 
‘‘Well, maybe it is his scalp that 
will be used at a dance. There are 
some of my people also whose tears 
are still falling. ’’ 

‘*Apsi,’’ said Eli, ‘‘there must be 
no fighting between you and High 
Bear; if one of you were to kill the 
other, the two tribes would be at 
war in no time. You had better stay 
with your people when you and Ap- 
pe-kun-ny get in to the Missouri. He 
can return with the wagon outfit.’’ 

‘*Then it would be said that lama 
coward !’’ Apsi cried. ‘‘No, I must 
return. If I am not to stay with 
you, then [ will have to bring my 
mother and sister and set up our 
lodge right beside these Crows.’’ 

‘*Of course I want you with us,’’ 
said Eli; ‘‘but you must promise 
that you will do your best to have 
no trouble with this young Crow.’’ 

Apsi promised. “We saddled our 
horses early the next morning, but 
before we were out of the stockade 
Grey Bull sent for us. He handed 
Apsi a beautiful otter skin, —con- 
sidered as great medicine,—and told 
him to give it to his Blackfoot 
brother, Chief Big Lake, and to say 
that he should like to have a visit 
from him. When we arrived at the 
Missouri River post, my friend, Joseph Kipp, 
was well pleased to learn of the fine trade we 
were having with the Crows. He told us to 
rest a day, and then to start back with three 
pack-horse loads of ammunition—enough to 
last the Crows until he could send some teams 
out with a good supply. 

During the evening Apsi and I went to Big 
Lake’s lodge and gave him the otter skin and 
the message from Grey Bull. He told us to 
say to the Crow chief that before long he 
would himself tie a horse at the doorway of 
his brother’s lodge—meaning that he would 
visit the Crow and make him a present of a 
horse. 

The next morning we started back with three 
pack loads of ammunition. We made such a 
late start, and had so much trouble with the 
pack horses and their loads, that night found us 
not more than fifteen miles from the Missouri. 
That meant that we should have to camp 
another night on the trail. 

We pushed on as soon as it was daylight, 
and made fairly good progress that morning. 
About noon Apsi stopped his horse and leaned 
over the bow of his saddle. 

‘*What do you see?’’ I asked. 

He pointed toward some low buttes south of 
Crooked Creek. ‘‘Look there, just under the 
farthest hill. What do you see?’’ 

‘*Some antelope running.’ 

“Yes. This is the third time since we 
started this morning that game has been 
scared away to the east of us. Some enemy 






I will get | is watching us and traveling just as fast as 


| we do.’’ 


‘*T take your words; I go to get ny gun, ”? | ‘*T think that we had better keep on,’’ I 


| Apsi replied, and turned to leave. 
But some of the older Crows seized the two | they must be waiting to make a night attack 


| said. ‘‘If there really are enemies off there, 
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mount our horses, for without the exercise of | an outbreak was past, and the next morning | pack loads of ammunition that were to be had 
walking we should have frozen to death; and | all the Blackfeet went peacefully home. 


onus, Let’s try to reach the timber just before | 
dark ; then we can build a fire near the edge of 
it to make them believe that we have camped. 
But as soon as the fire is going well, we will 
ride on—keeping in the heavy timber. ’’ 

‘You forget that the snow is very deep in 
the timber; the horses couldn’t travel through 
it,’? Apsi said. 

He was right; I had not thought of that. 

‘*Here is what I think we had better do,’’ 
Apsi continued. ‘‘We will ride until it is 
almost dark. Then, after picketing the horses 
and building a fire, we will make down our 
bed. But instead of getting into the bed we 
wil! lie down away from the fire where we can 
watch it and the horses. If enemies come, 
they will shoot into our bed, and we will shoot 
them. ’’ 

‘*But what good will that do? We may kill 
one or two of them, but the rest will get us— 
if not in the night, then as soon as day breaks. ’’ 

‘*No, they won’t. There are only three of 
them; I saw them. Surely we can get two of 
them, and then the other will run away.”’ 





‘*But perhaps you did not see all of them.’’ 

‘*Three or more, it makes 
no difference. There is nothing 
élse for us to do unless we aban- 
don our packs and ride away 
from here as fast as we can.’’ 

During the afternoon we saw 
game running off to the east 
four times, but we got no glimpse 
of any riders. A short time be- 
fore sundown we arrived at the 
foot of the butte. Apsi chose 
@ camping place in a rather 
narrow, low-banked coulee. 
We tied the horses fast in a 
thick clump of willows on the 
east side of the coulee. Then 
we built a large fire, and close 
beside it we made the bed. We 
placed some brush between the 
blankets to represent our sleep- 
img forms. Then we took a robe 
and our rifles, and hid in a small, 
low patch of sagebrush on top of 
the east bank of the coulee. We 
could look down at the fire, and 
see for some distance out on the 
plain. 

The darkness deepened. An 
extremely cold wind sprang up 
from the north and we shivered 
under the robe. I felt a choking sensation in 
my throat and tears came to my eyes. I was 
lonely and miserable. I felt that death was 
near. ‘There was no moon; but the stars were 
bright, and we marked the time by the Big 
Dipper; it seemed to me that it had never 
swung so slowly in its course. 

Some time before midnight Apsi nudged me, 
and whispered, ‘‘Look! There they are out 
on the plain !’’ 

I saw only a vague, moving shadow darker 
than the night itself, but the shadow came 
nearer and nearer until I could make out 
three men on foot. We could hear a faint 
rustling of the brush as they skulked through 
it. 

We had agreed that if the enemy came we 
would not shoot until they fired at our empty 
bed; but in the excitement of the moment 
Apsi forgot that. He raised his rifle, and 
whispered, ‘‘Shoot when I do.’’ 

I could not see the sights of my rifle; I held 
the weapon pointed as nearly as possible at the 
middle one of the three dim forms, and fired 
almost simultaneously with Apsi. The flash 
of the powder was blinding; one of the enemy 
shrieked with pain and called out something 
as the other two fired at us. Apsi and I kept 
shooting as fast as we could; but we had to 
fire at random, for the burning powder dazzled 
our eyes. After we had used six or seven 
cartridges, we stopped, and peering into the 
darkness, tried to see our foes. There was no 
sign or sound of them. In a moment or two 
we heard the thump of hoofs growing fainter 
and fainter. 

‘*They have gone,’’ said Apsi, ‘‘but our 
troubles have only just begun. They are 
Crows; we have wounded or killed one of 
them, and they are sure to have their re- 
venge. ”’ 

‘* How do you know for sure they are 
Crows?’? I asked. ‘‘You could not see them 
plainly. ’’ 

‘“The one we shot cried out. I don’t under- 
stand Crow talk, but I know it when I hear 
it. They are Crows.’’ 

I hoped that Apsi was mistaken. If he was 
right there was trouble ahead for us, even if 
we managed to get home. And not only for 
us; trade would be ruined, and in revenge for 
what we had done, the Crows would perhaps 
attack the post. 

We sat there listening a few minutes longer, 
and then decided that we had better pack up 
and start at once for the post. It was a very 
cold night; our fingers were so numb that we 
could hardly cinch the saddles on the horses 
and lash on their packs. At last we started 
out on foot; Apsi led his saddle horse, and I 
followed in the rear with mine; the pack 
animals went ahead of me. What with the 
fear in our hearts and the cold in our bodies, 
and our weariness, it was a night that neither 
of us would ever forget. We did not dare to 





to stop and build a fire and warm ourselves— 
and let the enemy know our whereabouts—was 
equally out of the question. Luckily, the wind 
changed to the southwest just before day- 
light. By sunrise a chinook was burning our 
almost frozen faces, and we climbed into the 
saddle. 

It was nearly noon when we passed through 
the Crow camp. We entered it expecting 
trouble, but no one paid any more attention to 
us than usual. In a few moments we rode 
into the stockade, and fairly tumbled from the 
saddle. When Eli and Fitzpatrick heard our 
story they looked serious enough. Well they 
knew the Indian law: a life for a life. The 
Crows would disregard the fact that they 
themselves were wholly to blame. The result 
would be war between them and us and the 
Blackfeet. Our trade would of course be 
ruined. 

We thought it strange that there was no 
commotion in the camp. Either the party 
that we had fought with were not Crows, or 
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THE KEENAN PARTY HAD CHOSEN AS THE PLACE TO SPREAD 
THEIR CLOTH A LITTLE BLUFF ABOVE THE LANDING. 


they had not yet returned. Eli sent for Skunk 
Cap, who was visiting the camp, and told him 
what had happened. 

‘It is best that I go back into the camp,’’ 
Skunk Cap said after a moment, ‘‘and stay 
there until I can hear something about this. 
Perhaps Apsi is mistaken; it may not have 
been a Crow that you boys shot.’’ 

The day passed quietly; so did the night; 
Eli and Dan remained up in the bastions until 
morning, watching the camp. 

At noon the next day a Crow hunter hurried 
into camp and told Grey Bull that the Black- 
foot chief, Big Lake, with fifty or sixty men, 
was coming to pay him a visit. Skunk Cap 
brought us the news, and then. hurried out, 
saying, ‘‘Be ready for anything, and watch 
the stockade gate. ’’ 

In an hour the Blackfeet arrived, and Grey 
Bull welcomed them. He took as many as he 
could into his lodge, and the rest became guests 
of minor chiefs; a big feast was cooked for 
them. About this time a commotion arose in 
the farther side of the camp; two riders had 
come in bringing with them ona stretcher their 
comrade, who they said was dying. Skunk 
Cap, who was sitting with Grey Bull and Big 
Lake, quickly explained the attack on us and 
the shooting two nights before. Grey Bull 
declared that whoever had attacked us should 
die. But the crowd of Crows assembled, and 
shouted, ‘‘A Blackfoot has shot High Bear !’’ 
‘‘High Bear is dying!’’ ‘‘Kill all the Black- 
feet!?’ ‘Kill the white men!’’ 

Grey Bull rushed out of his lodge, with the 
Blackfeet following him. 

‘*If we are to die, we will die bravely!’’ 
Big Lake cried to his men. 

Grey Bull, springing in front of them and 
facing the crowd, shouted that if they attacked 
the Blackfeet they must fight him, too. Skunk 
Cap shook his long medicine staff at the Crows, 
then at the Blackfeet, and cried out in each 
language in turn that his powerful and ter- 


|rible gods of the ever- winter land would 
| destroy the man who fired a shot—him and all 
| his relatives. 


With weapons ready, the men of the two 
tribes stood facing one another, and for a 
moment it seemed that the efforts of the peace- 
makers would be of no avail. Had even an 
accidental shot been fired, no doubt all the 
Blackfeet and many of the Crows would 
have been slain; but the awful threats of 
Skunk Cap held the Indians in check, and 
presently the shouting ceased and silence fol- 
lowed. Then a woman whispered something 
to Skunk Cap; he turned to Grey Bull, and 
said: 

‘**High Bear is not dead; he has nothing 
worse than a broken leg, and will soon get 
well. ’? 

Grey Bull repeated that in a loud voice, and 
then began to scold his people, who soon broke 
and scattered to. their lodges. The danger of 








High Bear’s object, of course, had been to 
kill Apsi—and incidentally me. Visions of 


for the taking had probably tempted his two 
unscrupulous companions to go with him. 
It had been a narrow escape for us. 


The ANNEXATION of 





Keenan, with a pepper box in one hand 

and a fork in the other, met Billy at the 
kitchen door with the anxious query: ‘Well, 
which is it?’’ 

Billy affeetionately surveyed her small face, 
which was flushed from her ex- 
ertions over the gas range. ‘‘It’s 
a pienic—a regular old, back- 
home basket picnic at Marshall 
Hall. Come one, come all. 
Bring the children. Come 
loaded down with lobster salad, 
and sandwiches, and fried 
chicken. Ice cream and lemon- 
ade furnished by the unmarried 
men. Leave your social preju- 
dices at home, and remember 
we’re all born free and — 

Here Mrs. Billy, forgetful of 

' the fork and the pepper box, 

raised her hands impulsively to 
Billy’s shoulders, with the result 
that Billy’s recital was inter- 
rupted by a fit of sneezing. 
However, she had heard enough 
to know that the entertainment 
committee of the Forest Service, 
in which Billy Keenan worked, 
had decided that a picnic should 
be the form of amusement that 
the department would take on 
its annual holiday. 

**O Billy, I didn’t mean to 
choke you!’’ cried Mrs. Billy. 
‘* But what you said abont 

leaving our social prejudices at home made me 
forget the pepper and think of the Scotts! 
They were so neglected at the banquet last 
winter that it made my heart ache.’’ 

‘*Ker-chew !’? sneezed Billy. Then, with 
many flourishes of his handkerchief, he added 
an important bit to his previous information: 
‘*Bayliss is the chairman of the committee. 
His idea is for congenial fellows and their 
families to get together 
in groups for Iunch.’’ 
Doetor Bayliss was a 
man ‘‘higher up’’ in the 
Forest. Service. ‘‘And 
he buttonholed me after 
the committee meeting, 
and said that, although 
the matter was, of 
course, up to his wife, he 
was sure she would want 
us —’’ 

‘*Billy!’? Mrs. Billy 
interrupted. She had re- 
turned to the gas range, 
and was trying to spear 
a potato with the pepper 
box. ‘‘A group lunch! 
There is our chance! 
Go down quick to the 
drug store and telephone 
to the Scotts, and ask 
them to eat with us.’’ 

‘*The dickens!’’ said Billy, in evident sur- 
prise. ‘*What are you in such a rush for ?”’ 

‘‘Never you mind. You hurry up and 
annex the Scotts, and when Doctor Bayliss or 
anyone else invites us, you can tell them that 
your wife has already invited the Scotts, and 
that’’—Mrs. Billy finished defiantly—‘‘who- 
ever takes us must take them !’’ 

‘*Your proper sphere,’’ said Billy, as he 
departed for the corner drug store, ‘‘is the 
diplomatic service. ’’ 

When he came back, dinner was on the table. 
‘* Scott answered,’’? he reported, ‘‘and he 
aceepted all over. ’’ 

A shadow stole over Mrs. Billy’s face. ‘‘If 
we hadn’t asked them, they might have had 
to eat all by themselves. It must hurt so, 
Billy, not to be wanted. ’’ 

The Scotts were not wanted, socially—that 
is, Mrs. Scott was not. Mr. Scott had entered 
the Forest Service from the headwaters of the 
Missouri, and the two had come to Washington 
only six months before. Mrs. Scott frankly 
declared that she felt like a cat in a strange 
garret. The wives of the other Forest men 
thought that she was noisy, awkward, and 
self-conscious, and left her alone—all, that is, 
except Mrs. Billy Keenan. 

After dinner, when Billy and his wife 


Ou: afternoon in early May, Mrs. Billy 


OVER THE EDGE 
OF THE SLOPE 
RUSHED THE 
MEN. 


strolled down the well-shaded street that they 
delighted in calling ‘‘our neighborhood,’’ they 
met another Forest man, Mr. Hamlin. 

‘*T say, good people, ’’ called out Mr. Hamlin, 
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as soon as they came within earshot, ‘‘what 
about the department picnic? Can’t we com- 
bine forces on the lunch ?”’ 

Mrs. Billy drew a long breath and looked 
appealingly at Billy, who answered glibly, 
‘*All right, but how about the Scotts? We 
have invited them to join us.’’ 

Mr. Hamlin cleared his throat. ‘‘Well, er— 
yes. That might make too large a—well, 
anyway, I suppose Mrs. Hamlin is the one to 
—we’ll see you later about it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ murmured Billy, looking after Mr. 
Hamlin’s retreating figure, ‘‘very much later, 
I guess! And doubtless Bayliss will fade away 
in much the same manner to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*T know that Mrs. Scott doesn’t enter and 
leave a room as gracefully as we think we do, ”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Billy indignantly, ‘‘but which 
of us can swim like a fish, and ride like a 
cowboy, and manage a ranch single-handed?’’ 

The following afternoon Mrs. Scott, who 
was a tall young woman, robustly built, deep 
of chest and voice, called on Mrs. Billy. 

**T thought I’d drop round and find out 
about my part of the lunch,’’ she said. 

She beamed down at Mrs. Billy with liking 
for that small lady written all over her large, 
fresh face. It shone in her blue eyes; it rang 
in her voice and laugh. That full, frank voice 
and hearty laugh, which had made people love 
her out on the headwaters of the Missouri, 
seemed to feel a little cramped in the small 
spaces in which they had been confined for the 
last six months. In Washington, those who 
had called on her once, and not again, thought 
that she sat down too suddenly and rose too 
quickly, and walked too rapidly, with a step 
that approached a stride. Mrs. Scott did not 
criticize her criticizers even to Mrs. Billy, but 
she did make one remark during her call that 
touched the heart of her hostess. - 

**My husband, ”’ said Mrs. Scott, with uncon- 
scious wistfulness, ‘‘has succeeded in making 
friends here so much more readily than I.’’ 

When Billy came home that night he found 

his little wife plunged 
wR 





in gloom. ‘‘Billy,’’ she 
said, ‘‘if you should ever 
feel ashamed of me it 
would break my heart. ’’ 

** Bless my boots!’ 
Billy exclaimed. 
‘*What’s broken loose 
now ?’” 

Mrs. Billy absently 
pulled at each button on 
his coat. ‘‘ Just my im- 
agination; but, O Billy, 
can it be he is ashamed 
of her voice and her walk 
and her hearty ways?’’ 

Billy, accustomed to 
Mrs. Billy’s ways of 
speech, did not have 
to ask for antecedents to 
her pronouns. ‘‘That 
very idea came to me to- 
day, dear. Scott dropped 
in on me, and although he didn’t say a word 
about the picnic, I felt that he was boiling over 
with gratitude for our having invited her— 
them. As anyone can see, he has been more 
successful than Mrs. Scott in getting hold of 
Washington ways and manners.’’ 

**And Doctor Bayliss?’’ asked Mrs. Billy. 

‘*Oh, Bayliss fanned out!’’ said Billy, with 
assumed carelessness. ‘‘As soon as I said we 
had asked the Scotts to join us, he began to 
discuss the weather. But never mind. I’ve 
asked two of the brightest young unmarried 
chaps in the Service to share our luncheon, 
and they’ve accepted. We’ll be jolly at that 
pienic if it takes the last ounce of energy in 
us! No one is going to be able to say that we 
regret the presence of the Scotts!’’ 

Accordingly, on the morning of the picnic 
the Billy Keenans started out gayly, determined 
to be happy themselves and to pass their hap- 
piness on to their guests. An early season 
had clothed Washington in green. Under a 
cloudless sky and a warm sun the Potomac 
sparkled and dimpled; and down the beautiful 
river the Charles Macalester, with her decks 
swarming with ‘‘Uncle Sam’s’’ Forest ser- 
vants, their wives, children, luncheon boxes, 
baskets, and other impedimenta, held her way 
to Marshall Hall. 

‘‘Was there ever such another perfect day 
and beautiful river?’’ cried Mrs. Billy, as the 
river began to wind through broad fields. 

Mrs. Scott leaned on the rail for a moment 














in silence. Then, turning to her husband, she 
said softly, ‘‘It looks like the river just above 
the ranch, doesn’t it, Joe?’’ 

“Tt sure does,’’ Mr. Scott replied. ‘‘I’d 
think it was our Fourth of July excursion back 
home if the crowd were only the home folks. ’’ 

At twelve o’clock the boat stopped at a tiny 
wharf in front of a broad sweep of lawn dotted 
with trees. Behind the lawn, overlooking the 
river, stood an old, deserted mansion—Marshall 
Hall, a relic of the days before the war. 

‘‘The dinner bell is ringing inside of me!’’ 
cried Billy, dashing up the slope with a bag of 
fruit in one hand, a hamper in the other, and 
a rope for a swing wound about his shoulders. 

Doctor Bayliss followed, convoying the Bay- 
liss heirs, candidates for the swing, aged six 





and three. 

‘* Keenan,’’ he called, laughing, ‘‘ after 
dinner I challenge you to a sack race!’? And 
the ‘‘man higher up’’ in the Forest Service 
waved a couple of empty gunny-sacks at Billy. 

Half an hour later the grounds that sur- 
rounded the hall had been turned into a great 
outdoor dining room. Every patch of space 
held a group of merry diners. Men hurried 
back and forth with pitchers of lemonade and 
coffee. Children ran about everywhere. 


The Keenan party had chosen as the place | 


to spread their cloth a little bluff above the 
landing; they were full of genuine high spirits, 
and the Bayliss group, under the edge of the 
bluff, joined in their jokes and laughter. Billy 
was at his wittiest, and was ably seconded by 
Mr. Scott and the unmarried guests. Mrs. 
Billy, sunny and happy, fluttered about, serv- 
ing the others; under her bright, merry smile, 
Mrs. Seott quite forgot herself, and told stories 
so entertainingly that even the group beneath 
the bluff could understand why she charmed 
the people on the headwaters of the Missouri. 

At half past one o’clock, luncheon came to 
an end. With ropes, planks and hammers, the 
men retired to the level spaces behind the house 


to prepare entertainment for both children and | 


adults in the shape of teeters, 





reached a point opposite the boat, he shouted, 
‘*Hold, Anne, the rope is coming !’’ 

The coil left his hand and straightened out 
across the water until the end of it fell across 
the boat and into Mrs. Scott’s uplifted hand. In 
another moment the sobbing children were in 
their mother’s arms, and Mrs. Scott, wet and 
dripping, was in her husband’s. Mrs. Billy got 
one glimpse of Mr. Scott’s face as he bent his 
head over his wife, and at once, in tears and 
smiles, she began to squeeze Billy’s arm. 

‘*O Billy,’’ she whispered, ‘‘he never will 
be ashamed again !’’ 

The day after the picnic, Mrs. Billy met 
Billy at the door when he came home from the 
office. Her face was radiant with happiness. 

‘*Billy,’’ she cried, ‘‘aren’t the newspapers 
lovely to Mrs. Scott? 


She MEXICAN PEON 
=F by Solon K. Stewart 


CBP OOCOO0OO00 DOOOMIOOOOKO? 


F course nearly everyone in 
the United States is fairly 
familiar with the events that 


have taken place during the past 


few years in Mexico. But to understand | 


events, you must understand the human beings 
who bring them to pass; how few Americans, 
with the exception of those who live near the 
Mexican border, know anything of the Mexican 
people except from what they have read in 
the papers about Villa, Carranza, Zapata, and 
Huerta, and one or two others. Yet the 
Mexican peasants, the peons, are one of the 
most interesting peoples in the world. 

Most of us think that the peons of Mexico 
speak one language and that they are of one 
blood; but that is not the case. For example, 





swings, baseball games, potato © 
and egg races; their wives stayed 
behind to pack the remnants of 
luncheon. On the bluff Mrs. 
Billy, ably assisted by Mrs. Scott, 
was just covering the baskets 
when, happening to glance out 
over the river, she saw a sight 
that brought her heart into her 
throat. At the same moment Mrs. 
Bayliss’ terrified ery rang over 
the grounds: 

‘*My babies! Oh, my babies !’’ 

The only boat at Marshall Hall, 
a tiny cockleshell, had lain at the 
side of the landing. Into this the 
Bayliss children had climbed, and 
the little craft was now dancing 
along in the current far out from 
the shore. Both children were 
leaning far over its side, and were 
adding their frightened cries to 
their mother’s screams. 

A few of the women ran madly 
toward the lawns behind the 
house, where the men were. 
Others rushed distractedly here 
and there, seeking their own 
children; but most of them 
crowded round the agonized 
mother at the wharf, sobbing and 
crying outas the little boat threat- 
ened to capsize under the strug- 
gles of the terrified children. 

Suddenly the crowd, confused and helpless, 
parted before the quick commands of some one 
who was neither helpless nor confused. Mrs. 
Scott had run swiftly down from the bluff. 
In quick, calm tones she said: 

“Quiet the mother, and keep still for the 
sake of the babies !’’ 

The women obeyed ; they wondered that they 
had ever thought that this woman who was 
‘peeding swiftly down the wharf was awkward, 
x that her voice, which now was steadying 
‘hem, was noisy. When Mrs. Scott reached the 
cnd of the wharf, she tore with one swift move- 
ment her skirt from hem to belt. Then she 
‘owered herself, easily and quietly, into the 
Water and swam swiftly toward the little boat. 

‘*Keep still, children !’? Her voice rang over 
‘le water; and Mrs. Bayliss, who was watch- 

g from the shelter of Mrs. Billy’s arms, 

ought she had never heard so sweet a sound. 
‘I’m almost there. Don’t move, dears. It’s 
wll right. Here I am!’ 

Over the edge of the slope rushed the men. 
octor Bayliss was leading, and on either side 
‘ him ran Billy and Mr. Scott. In his hand 

ott carried a rope. But as they came within 

sht of the river, a change passed over his 
we, and he drew a long breath of relief. 
”*Boys,’? he cried proudly and joyfully, ‘‘it’s 
tight! My wife is on that job.’? 

Before the men had gained the river, Mrs. 

cott had reached the side of the boat. First 

‘© Inade the children sit safe in the bottom; 

‘eh grasping the side of the little craft, she 

ted pushing it toward the shore. 

‘It’s all right !’’ came her reassuring call, 

id Doctor Bayliss passed his hand over his 

yes for an instant. Then everyone followed 

Mr, Scott, who, as he ran along the bank, was 
“exterously coiling the rope. When he had 
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Bayliss generous and grateful to her in the 
interview with the reporters? I’m so proud 
to be the friend of such a heroine!’’ 

The second day after the picnic, Mrs. Billy 
met Billy at the foot of the front doorsteps. 
**T could hardly keep from going down to the 
office, Billy, to tell you about Mrs. Bayliss. 
She has asked Mrs. Scott to teach her and a 


number of her friends toswim. Those women | 


say they never saw anyone so graceful as 
Mrs. Scott in the water !’’ 

The third day after the picnic, Mrs. Billy 
met Billy at the corner of the street. She was 
smiling with delight. ‘‘ Billy, I’ve something 


very important to tell you. It was really we | 


that saved the Bayliss children. Mrs. Scott says 
she and Mr. Scott would not have gone one step 


And wasn’t Mrs. | to the picnic if we had not invited them!’’ 







a mask, and rarely betrays the pas- 
sions that are seething within him. 
The dialects spoken in Mexico 
are very numerous, but there are 
nine that may be said to be prominent; of the 
nine the Aztec, or Mexican, and the Otomite 
are two of the more common. Castilian is, of 
course, the language used in official circles 
Contrary to the usually 
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THE NATIVE INDIAN MARKET AT OMEALCA. 


floor is of dirt, and is sprinkled and pounded 
from time to time until it is almost as hard as 
eement. During the day the mats are rolled 
up and placed against the walls. 

The Mexican hut, or jacal (pronounced 
ha-kal, with the accent on the last syllable), is 
| built wherever the fancy of the peon directs. 
| He marks off a site and near itdigs a hole. From 
the dirt that he removes he makes the adobe 
bricks for his house. The first step in making 








the bricks is to construct the forms, which are 
somewhat like the pasteboard frames in an egg 
erate. Each of the compartments is about a 
foot long, six inches wide and six inches deep. 

The housebuilder wets the stiff, gummy 
clay, kneads it well, and then mixes in straw 
that he has chopped almost toa powder. Next 
| he levels a piece of ground and removes all 
small stones from it, and after sprinkling it 
thoroughly, places the forms on it. After he 
has thoroughly soaked each compartment with 
water, so that the clay will not adhere, he puts 
the adobe into the forms. 

As soon as the bricks are sufficiently dried, 
he takes them out and sets them on edge in 
long rows to bake in the sun. He turns them 
round each day, so that all their sides shall be 
exposed to the sun and wind. At the end of 
about nineteen days he tests them by thumping 
them with his knuckles much as a prospective 
buyer thumps a watermelon. One or two he 
breaks, and if the centres are black, he knows 
that the bricks are not yet dry. When they 
are the same color throughout, they are ready. 
For mortar he uses wet adobe. 

The peon digs no foundation for his house, 
but sets it on the leveled surface of the ground. 
Often he builds the house 
over the hole from which 
he took the clay for the 
bricks; that is the reason 
that you often step down 
upon entering a Mexican 
peon’s house. 

The only windows in 
the houses are set high in 
the wall, and are crossed 
by two or three upright 
wooden bars. There is no 
glass in the windows; a 
sack curtain over them 
keeps out drafts—and air. 
Since as a rule the only 
other opening is a low 
door, there is virtually no 
ventilation in the houses. 

The peon pays little 
attention to ‘‘ cleaning 
house.’’ The walls in- 
side are grimy with smoke 
and the floor is littered 
with all manner of rub- 
bish. In striking contrast 
to the dirt and disorder 
inside is the universal 
neatness and cleanness of 
the ground outside. The 
jacals are seldom fenced, 
but the ground before 
the door is brushed and 
dusted as carefully as the 


| 





accepted idea, the Mexican Indian is naturally | most immaculately kept drawing-room in the 
sober. He is, however, amazingly shiftless; | United States. The peon has virtually no 
as soon as he has acquired enough for his | change of wardrobe. His clothing consists of 
immediate wants, he rolls a cigarillo and con- | a pair of cotton trousers, which he usually rolls 
tentedly sits down to bask where the sun is not | up to his knees, a banda, or sash, wound sev- 
too strong. When he has spent his last’ penny | eral times about his waist, a checked cotton 
he reluctantly goes to work once more. But| shirt, which he stuffs into his trousers or lets 
in spite of his ingrained indolence, he is the | | hang outside—like the Russian muzhik’s. He 





; most hospitable person on earth. 
there is one part of Mexico where Spanish is 


is another district where the men are almost | Mestizo, or mixed white and Indian, and one- | 
six feet tall and have fair skins and ruddy | fifth Spanish of unmixed blood. The Indians | 
complexions, blue eyes and blond hair. Their | speak their many dialects; the Mestizos speak | 
origin is shrouded in mystery. Indian or Spanish, as the case may be. 

If you could take two or three Mexicans from| The Zambo, a mixture of Indian half-breed 
each locality and put them together at one | and negro, is the lowest class. Their numbers 
spot, there would be are not increasing, for | 
a confusion of tongues their birth rate is low 
that would rival that and their death rate 
of Babel. high. They speak a 

The Indian blood, sort of mongrel Span- 
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of course, predomi- ishof theirown, which 
nates in Mexico, and hasa vocabulary of not 
the greater part of the more than 125 words. 
population is of the % The life of the Mex- 


bronze color peculiar 
to the North Ameri- 
ean Indian. The av- 
erage Mexican peon 
is of medium stature, 
weighs about 145 
pounds, and has grace- 
ful, well - developed 
limbs and small, well- 
shaped hands and At the left of the picture is the stone on which 
feet. The palms of his she makes her tortillas. 
hands and the soles of room, kitchen, and 
his feet are of a lighter shade than the rest of | dining room—and ‘‘corral,’’ or stock pen for the 
his body. His eyes are large and expressive. | family animals. 
The Spanish - speaking Mexican is rather | gamecock, which, when it is not perching on 
melancholy — the last three centuries of his | one of the articles of furniture in the house, is 
history could not fail to make him so. Al-| tied by one leg to a stake outside the door. 
though he is genial in the company of others, | Naturally, this one-room dwelling has not 
he is never happier than when alone; yet there | the best sanitary arrangements; but sanita- 
is scarcely a country where there are more | tion, except among the well-to-do, is not much 
bailes, fiestas, or other oceasions of merriment. | studied in Mexico. Unless the family is more 
He is impulsive and passionate—capable of | than ordinarily pretentious, there are no beds; 
great love and of fierce hate. But his face is 


iean peons is as full of 
contradictions as you 
would expect from 


: 

be 
; 
' 
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point of view of Amer- 
icans, is startling. 

A PEON’'S WIFE. 
consists of one room, 








Roughly divided, the population of Mexico | 
spoken about as much as Sanskrit; and there | consists of two-fifths native Indian, two-fifths | 


their strange mixture | 
of blood. Their home | 
life, judged from the | 


The peon home| 


which serves as bed- | 


Every peon has at least one | 


| either goes barefoot, or wears heavy guarachas, 
or sandals. In cold weather he wears his serape 
—a blanket, which he carries over one shoulder. 
On very cold days he wraps it about his shoul- 
| ders, with a fold covering his throat, nose, and 
| mouth ; if his chest and back are protected and 
his mouth covered, he is seemingly impervious 
| to cold. A sombrero—a high, peaked, broad- 
| brimmed hat—crowns his head. 
} The peon may or may not have a knife con- 
| cealed in the folds of his banda ;' more likely 
not, for at heart the Mexican peon is really a 
peaceable man. If in the heat of passion you 
insult him, and then apologize, he will accept 
| your apology with a smile and a shrug of his 
shoulders and will cherish no malice. But he 
will never forgive a blow. If he can he will 
kill the man who strikes him. 
The staple articles of food of the peon are 

mais and frijoles—corn and beans. The peon 
| boils the corn and then mashes it by hand. 

He spreads the grains on a slightly concave 
piece of stone that rests on three legs and that 
has one side higher than the other, and then 
rolls a eigar-shaped stone back and forth over 
| the corn until it is ground to a pulp. After 
he has added a slight amount of water and a 
| pinch of salt, he makes the paste into thin 
| cakes by patting it between his palms. Then 
| he bakes the cakes on a flat stone over a fire. 
The cakes are called tortillas, —pronounced tor- 
tee-yahs, with the accent on the second syllable, 
| —and are very palatable and nutritious. 

The frijole—pronounced free-ho-ly, with the 
‘¢r?? rolled and the accent on the middle syllable 
—is a native bean, dark brown in color, and 
exceedingly juicy and nourishing. - 

The peon seldom eats meat. When he does 
he boils it with red pepper. Chile con carne 
—pepper with meat—is a wholesome and 








mats of woven straw take their place. The| palatable dish. He cooks his meals on a fire of 
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mesquite roots inside the house, and the smoke 
finds its way out of the door as best it can, 
although sometimes the peon leaves a hole in 
the thatched roof for it to escape by. The 
cooking utensils are of crude pottery ware. 
The peon uses pieces of tortilla in the place of 
fork, spoon, and napkin. On tortillas he con- 
veys food from the dish in which it was cooked 
to his mouth. If he desires a piece of meat 
he thrusts his hand into the dish, drags forth 
what suits him, and wipes his fingers on a 
tortilla, which he then eats. He washes the 
dish in the same way—wipes it out with a 
tortilla, which he then eats. 

The peon drinks coffee with every meal, 
before meals, after meals, and between meals. 
Day and night coffee is to be found ready for 
whoever wants it. He never takes milk and 
sugar with his coffee. 

Although the great ranchos of Chihuahua 
and Coahuila, and some of the more southern 
states, are covered with great herds of cattle, 
the more humble goat furnishes meat and milk 
for the peon. When a peon goes to the butcher 
shop he tells the butcher how many centavos’ 
worth of goat’s meat he wants, and the butcher 
cuts it by eye. The peon shows no preference 
for the different cuts; to him one part of the 
carcass is as good as any other. He cares 
nothing at all for steak, or chop, or roast. 
He chops his meat into small pieces, and boils 
it into chile con carne. 

When a milkman goes about a small town 





he drives his goat or his cow before him, and 
milks her at the front door of him who wishes 
to buy. The custom, however, is slowly 
dying out. 

Two or three goats will supply a family with 
milk, from which they make cheese ; they mould 
it by hand into flat cakes about the size of big 
biscuits. The cakes are very palatable. 

Everyone smokes, from ten-year-old Felipe, 
to old, wrinkled Teofila, who looks about 
ninety years old, but who is really 110—an 
age that is not unusual among Mexicans of 
any except the Zambo class. A few minutes 
ago, while I was writing this article, an old 
lady of sixty-five years left my house in San 
Antonio to receive the visit of her mother, 
who is over ninety years old, and who walked 
the mile and a half from Chihuahua, the 
Mexican section of San Antonio, to spend 
the morning with her daughter. Her own 
mother’s mother died ten years ago at the age of 
113. She was in the Alamo when it fell in 1836. 

The great pastime of the peons is gambling. 
Pony races come next after cockfighting and 
card games in popular favor. Lotteries flourish 
in Mexico. 

Profoundly ignorant, ill-clothed, poorly 
housed, happy-go-lucky, and indolent, the 


‘peon yet has some of the most lovable quali- 


ties in the world—unfailing good humor, hos- 
pitality, and charitableness. And miserable 
as his condition is, he would not willingly 
change places with a king. 
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to lose his crew without making a 

stubborn effort to regain them. <Ac- 
cordingly he marched to the door of Mr. 
Follinsbee’s mansion and rang the bell. 
Mr. Follinsbee was not at home. Jim 
asked where he could find him. The 
servant hesitated. Was the business im- 
portant? Yes, it concerned the people 
from the Mohawk. 

‘*His orders are that he mustn’t be dis- 
turbed,’’ the servant said, ‘‘but he may 
want to see you. Follow the path to the 
shore, and you will come to a little bun- 
galow set on the rocks. But don’t blame 
me if he throws you out.’’ 

Jim strode toward the cove, and halted 
within sight of the building that the serv- 
ant had described. Through its open win- 
dows floated the strains of a violin that 
some one was playing with more industry 
than skill. Jim smiled. A man whose 
hobby was music could not be very dan- 
gerous to approach. He climbed the steps 
and looked inside. A plump gentleman 
with a cheerful countenance stood before 
a music rack, sawing the air with his violin 
bow and perspiring freely. The man 
paused to rest before making a fresh 
attack on the music; as he stopped play- 
ing he caught sight of Jim Newhall. 

‘*Can’t I be alone anywhere? Didn’t 
you read the ‘no trespassing’ signs?’’ 

‘*Don’t mind me!’’ exclaimed Jim pleas- 
antly. ‘‘It’s not fair to interrupt a man 
when he has a hard job of work on hand.’’ 

Mr. Follinsbee resumed his playing; but 
presently, in the midst of a particularly 
difficult passage, he broke a string. ‘‘Enough 
for to-day !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Did you enjoy it, 
or did it make your teeth ache? Be honest.’’ 

‘*T have heard worse at a barn dance,” Jim 
replied candidly. ‘‘I suppose I ought to com- 
pliment you, for I came to ask a favor. I 
want my crew.’’ 

Mr. Follinsbee looked pleased. ‘‘ Are you the 
clue to the mystery?’’ he demanded eagerly. 
‘*T have managed to coax their names out of 
them, and I know they come from Maine, but 
nothing more. Please tell me everything. As 
for giving up those delightful persons, I shall 
refuse to consider it. Why should I be deprived 
of them? Miss Whidden’s pies are worth their 
weight in gold. Uncle Andrew Smart rejoices 
the heart of my small son. Now that William 
Marvin cleans my automobiles, they are abso- 
lutely bright and speckless.’’ 

‘*But these people belong to me,’’ Jim in- 
sisted valiantly. ‘‘And they don’t want to 
stay with you. You are holding my mate and 
my cook and my foremast hand against their 
will. It is against the Constitution of the 
United States, which forbids slavery or invol- 
untary servitude except as a punishment for 
crime. I read that in school. ’’ 

‘*Good for you, my stalwart young sea law- 
yer!’? said Mr. Follinsbee. ‘‘But what are 
you going to do about it? Your crew, as you 
call it, was headed for the county jail. The 
evidence against them was black. My head gar- 
dener, Otto Stranck, raised a doubt in my mind. 
I looked closely at the prisoners, and could be- 
lieve them guilty of nothing worse than some 
strange blunder. I trusted my intuitions, put 
up six thousand dollars in cash to ransom 
them, and then gave them employment. ’’ 

‘‘Which was generous of you,’’ admitted 


Crok James Newhall did not intend 
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coastwise partnership, where it’s each for all, 
and all for each,’’ Jim replied gloomily. 

Mr. Follinsbee’s training in Wall Street had 
made him impatient of sentiment when it 
clashed with practical business. 

‘*They can go home at the end of the summer 
with more money than if they sail with you!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Meanwhile, I can place you 
in one of my friends’ boats if you’ll give up 
your schooner. ’’ 

Jim shook his head. He would not turn 
traitor to the Surprise. Downcast, he was 
wondering what next to say, when the famil- 
iar, vigorous tones of Miss Ophelia Whidden 
made him jump to his feet. 

‘*You’ll have to excuse me, Mr. Follinsbee, ’’ 
she announced from the other end of the piazza, 
‘*for invadin’ the musical sanctorum, but I 
don’t care whether you like it or not. I was told 
that James Newhall had come, and so I left my 
cakes in the oven and rushed right down. ’’ 

Jim leaped forward and seized both her hard 
hands in his; his eyes were shining with 
pleasure. 

‘*My, but you do seem real happy to see 
me, James!’’ said Miss Whidden, as she pulled 
her fingers from Jim’s strenuous grip. ‘‘And 
so the schooner is ours again. Do tell me 
what that fat cook from the Mohawk did to 
my spick-and-span galley ?’’ 

‘*It has a fresh coat of paint. And you want 
to go back to your galley, don’t you?’’ 

‘*T’m homesick for it. Not but what Mr. 
Follinsbee is good-hearted, and I have a young 
girl to do my dishes. But gilded chains don’t 
suit me, and the Lord never intended me to 
work for other folks. ’’ 

‘*Mr. Follinsbee refuses to let you go.’’ 

‘*Don’t give up the ship, James Newhall. 
You trot back and have a visit with William 
Marvin while I talk to Mr. Follinsbee.’’ 

Slightly more hopeful, Jim sought the 











ON THE FOLLINSBEE WHARF WAITED HIS THREE PARTNERS, AS JOYFUL 
AS EXILES RETURNING TO THEIR NATIVE LAND. 


Jim. 
into the trouble. 
by accident. You have probably guessed that 
much. Now what will you do if they come 
along with me to join our own schooner ?’’ 

‘*T am afraid I should have to ask Sheriff 
Hinkle to return my six thousand dollars. ’’ 

‘*And they would have to go to jail, even 
though I can prove them innocent?’’ 

‘“*Yes. Any evidence brought forward now 
will have to await the consideration of the grand 
jury. Unless you are prepared tofurnish bonds, 
T seem to have all the best of the argument. ’’ 

Jim was silent fora moment. He had never 
met anyone like this whimsical millionaire, who 
had appropriated three partners of The Blue 
Harbor Trading Company to please his fancy. 

‘“Tf you surrender them to the sheriff, I can’t 
give bail for them,’’ Jim said slowly. ‘They 
didn’t have to get themselves into this pickle. 
They could have telegraphed home at once and 
proved who they were. But even poor coast- 
wise sailor folks have pride, Mr. Follinsbee. ’’ 

‘*And where is their home, and yours? And 
what is this schooner ?’’ 

**Tl’m not anxious to tell you until we can 
pull ourselves out of this scrape.’’ 

‘*But why in the name of common sense 
should these people want to go back to a 
wretched little coasting vessel? Your friends 
are much better off to stay and work for me.’’ 

‘*Because they prefer to work for them- 
selves, for one thing. And they are fish out 
of water in this grand place of yours. Besides, 
we set out to do a certain thing, and we feel 
bound to see it through. ’’ 

‘*But I pay them excellent wages and give 
them comfortable living quarters. ’’ 

‘*They’d rather sail for no wages in our 


‘*Tt was my blundering that got them | garage. 
They were in the Mohawk | an electric headlight. 





William was polishing the reflector. of 
With a grin he pointed 
to a sand pile in the shade of a large oak tree. 
Mr. Smart was digging a well with a toy 
shovel, while Horatio junior acted as foreman 
and adviser. 

‘*You can’t pry that pair apart, Jim. The 
infant millionaire has found a chum. When 
Uncle Andrew can’t hear what he says, the 
cherub uses gestures. Any hope of freeing 
your six-thousand-dollar crew ?’’ 

‘*You must have made a great hit with him, 
Billy. He won’t listen tome. Can you make 
him out at all?’’ 

‘*In spots. His father came from Maine— 
was raised on a rocky farm near Machias. You 
would never think it, but Follinsbee has simple, 
old-fashioned tastes. His wife likes all this 
splurge, and he has to stand for it—fashionable 
people in droves, auction bridge and dancing. 
His idea of a sensible summer is to potter round 
and play the fiddle. ’’ 

‘*T heard him fiddle,’’ replied Jim. 
doesn’t he hire an orchestra?’’ 

‘Don’t let him hear you say that! All he 
needs is more time to practice, so he says. 
He has three special friends, and they are not 
in society, which bothers Mrs. Follinsbee. 
They punish a violin, a flute, and a cornet. 
Their wives can’t appreciate their talent, so 
they visit Horatio and play for dear life in the 
bungalow. The outfit calls itself the Har- 
monia Quartette. ’’ 

“‘T’m glad I can’t fiddle or tootle, Billy, or 
he’d catch me and put me under bonds. ’’ 

‘*Sure thing, Jim. I used to be nifty with 
a jew’s-harp, but I’m keeping mighty quiet 
about it.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know what to do. 


‘“*Why 


If you 
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people should run off with me, do you really 
believe he would send the sheriff after you?”’ 

‘*T’d hate to risk it, Jim, for three reasons. 
He honestly thinks he knows what is best for 
us; he likes to have us round; and his sense of 
humor reminds me of Captain Freeman Blair.’’ 

‘“‘Then I shall have to leave it to Miss 
Ophelia. She’s talking to him now.’’ 

An hour later Miss Whidden returned from 
the shore. Jim waylaid her behind a pergola 
and begged for tidings. 

‘*T showed him the error of his ways,’’ said 
she, ‘‘but it was mostly a waste of breath. 
He is simply bound to have what he wants. 
However, every mortal man has a blind side, 
and those that can’t be driven can be led. It 
may take time, but I vow I’ll succeed. When I 
sailed with you out of Blue Harbor, I promised 
to make myself generally useful. ’’ 

‘*I’m at a standstill, Miss Ophelia. And I 
can’t afford to hang round here. ’’ 

“Then you go back to your vessel and fit 
her for sea.’’ 

Jim thought of his finances, and looked rather 
helpless. 

Miss Ophelia seemed to read his thoughts, 
for she went on briskly: ‘‘We three prisoners 
will draw a month’s wages in advance, right 
away. Mr. Follinsbee agreed to that. And 
except what we need for clothes, you’re wel- 
come to the whole of it. I insist on your 
taking it, and William and Uncle Andrew will 
feel the same way. You can set the partner- 
ship on its feet again, and the Surprise will 
be earning something. ’’ 

‘*But you have already lost what you put 
in the tin cash box,’’ protested Jim. 

‘*Don’t argue! Nobody ever accused me of 
lackin’ gumption and backbone. I believe in 
The Blue Harbor Trading Company. Don’t 
worry about us any more than you can help.’’ 

Jim returned to Boston, and that same night 

slept in his bunk aboard the Surprise. He 
was up with the sun the next morning, 
active and hopeful. The schooner needed 
more paint to cover the ravages of Captain 
Kennedy’s smoke pots. He decided to give 
the weather-scarred sides a coat of white 
while he was about it. After ordering a 
new mainsail he went to hunt for McDevitt, 
but the Irishman had gone to sea again 
with Capt. Peter Harkness. In ashipping 
office he found two sailors out of a job, and 
set them to scraping and painting the 
schooner while the cargo of cordwood was 
being discharged. The venerable coaster 
actually began to look smart and handsome. 

While the work was in progress, he re- 
ceived a letter from Capt. Freeman Blair. 

‘*My Dear Friends,’’ the captain wrote, 
‘“‘T was much pleased to hear you had 
arrived all safe, and am waiting to hear 
why you had such a slow run. The folks 
here wish you no bad luck, but you know 
what Blue Harbor is. There is a bunch 
that loafs in Trunkett Badger’s store after 
supper and wags their heads over the Sur- 
prise, while Trunkett grins and tells them 
that you will probably lose the vessel or 
make some kind of ridiculous botch of it. 
Your draft for the freight came through, 
and I paid it. I may run down to Boston 
on some business in a couple of days, and 
will look you up if you are still in port. 
Best regards to all hands. ’’ 

The news that Captain Blair was coming 
to Boston filled Jim Newhall with conster- 
nation. He felt like hiding from his jovia] 
benefactor. He sent the letter to Miss 
Ophelia, and added a few words of his own. 

‘*Blue Harbor was right this time,’’ he 

wrote. ‘‘I have made a ridiculous botch of it. 
Does Mr. Follinsbee show any signs of relent- 
ing? Iam almost ready for sea, and may take 
the schooner to New York in ballast and look 
for a cargo of coal. It would be better than 
lying idle here. ’’ 

Miss Ophelia had not been idle; the day 
after Jim wrote to her, he received her sum- 
mons by telegraph to bring the Surprise to 
Morton’s Cove as soon as possible. She gave 
no reasons; but Jim had put his tangled des- 
tinies into her capable hands, and he now 
obeyed her orders without question. Hiring 
a third man, he hurried the final prepara- 
tions for departure, bent the new mainsail, 
and leaving a brief farewell message for Cap- 
tain Blair with the wood merchant, sailed 
away. 

Round Cape Cod again and through Vine- 
yard Sound the schooner sailed. With the 
charts before him night and day, Jim boldly 
steered through unfamiliar waters. His men 
diligently scrubbed decks and polished brass 
work, and when the vessel bowled into 
Morton’s Cove she was as trim as any yacht 
there. Her master, in a blue coat and white 
duck trousers, had the two seamen row him 
ashore in the dory. He wished to hear no 
more of a rich man’s pity for the hard and 
sorry life of a coaster. 

On the Follinsbee wharf waited his three 
partners, as joyful as exiles returning to their 
nativeland. Jim remained ashore while Uncle 
Andrew and Billy Marvin went off to view 
the rejuvenated schooner. 

“The Surprise looks beautiful, James!’’ 
exclaimed Miss Ophelia. ‘‘I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. It does seem as if things 
were working out providential for us. If that 
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vile Kennedy man hadn’t smoked her all up, 
we’d have dubitated a long while about putting 
on all that paint. And maybe you wouldn’t 
have split the patched-up mainsail if we had 
jogged along all serene. Say what you will, 
there’s good points to the worst storms. ’’ 

‘*But why providential?’’ quetied Jim. ‘‘I 
had to spend more money than we could 
afford —’’ 

‘*T am coming to that. I have been a real 
artful and designing woman. Now I want 
you to coax Mr. Horatio Follinsbee aboard the 
schooner and show him how nice and comfort- 
able she is. Here he comes, now. And you’ll 
notice that he looks worried and fretty for such 
a roly-poly, easy-goin’ man. ’’ 

Mr. Follinsbee shook hands with Jim, and 
accepted his invitation to inspect the glistening 
white schooner. Miss Ophelia escorted Mr. 
Follinsbee into the clean and 
airy cabin, while Billy Mar- 
vin explained the situation to 
Jim. 

‘*The other members of the 
Harmonia Quartette,’’ said 
Marvin, ‘‘came to spend a 
week, and Mrs. Follinsbee 
had a lot of her friends visit- 
ing here the same time. The 
two sets didn’t mix. Then she 
wanted to use the bungalow 
for amateur theatricals, and 
that interfered with the musi- 
cal routine. The quartette 
had no place where they could 
practice except the garage and 
the stables, and Horatio re- 
belled. ?” 

‘‘And Miss Ophelia sug- 
gested the schooner ?’’ 

‘*Oh, much better than that. 
Horatio pines for the simple, 
quiet life, away from the friv- 
olous crowd. He wants a com- 
plete change. And Miss 
Ophelia has talked Maine to 
him until he looks wistful— 
not Bar Harbor, but our kind 
of Maine. ’’ 

‘*And we are to take him 
down there in the Surprise ?’’ 

‘*We’re to take the Har- 
monia Quartette, Jim, if he 
likes the vessel. They can 
fiddle and toot to their hearts’ 
content, with nobody to object. 
Horatio calls it a musical pil- 
grimage to the tombs of his 
ancestors. ’’ 

‘* Hooray for the quartette! 
The passenger business will 





pay us better than carrying coal or lumber. | was the only man who bunked aboard. That |Jonger stood plumb. The uppermost bricks, 
night he had taken supper ashore with his | jarred outward by successive shocks, slightly 
‘*Uncle Andrew says that in a few days we | cousin, Jerry Sprague. After a pleasant eve-| overhung those at the bottom. One or two 
His | bumps more would send them tumbling. 

cousin had urged him to stay until morning; | 


Where can we stow four more people?’”’ 


could build a temporary deck house just for- | 
ward of the cabin. ’’ 

Mr. Follinsbee had just come out of the 
cabin with Miss Whidden. 

‘*T wish no elaborate quarters,’? he was 


saying. ‘‘Plain living and high old fiddling ‘*Much obliged, Jerry, ’’ he said, ‘‘but I must | 
forme. Iam charmed with theidea. Captain | be getting aboard the dredge. I’ve got to have 


Newhall, the Surprise pleases me in every | 
way. Now as regards terms —’’ | 

Jim interrupted him to say that before the | 
partners could decide on terms they must hold | 
a consultation. So Mr. Follinsbee returned | 
to the cabin to contemplate the braided rag 
rugs and painted Windsor chairs. Then, Miss 
Ophelia declared that they should not charge | 
Mr. Follinsbee an outrageous price just be- | 
cause he would never miss the money. Uncle 
Andrew reminded them that board and lodg- | 
ings were worth six dollars a week in Blue 
Harbor, but that ‘‘rusticators’’ had to pay 
more, 

‘‘We ought to charge a fair charter price— 
with unlimited doughnuts,’’ declared Jim. 
‘‘This is no yacht, and we can’t do things in 
fancy style. I say that we ask Mr. Follinsbee 
what he considers reasonable. This is a new 
venture in the coastwise trade. ’’ 

When they put the matter before their 
opulent passenger, he said at once, ‘‘I should 





dollars a week for board and transportation | 
and for listening to our music. That is about 
seven dollars a day per man, no more than 
you have to pay at a good hotel. It’s a} 
straight business transaction. I am a busi- | 
ness man. ’’ | 


After he had gone ashore, blithely whistling 








T was snowing and blowing 
I hard at ten o’clock on a 
black night in January, 
when Rufe Clemens sculled his 
little punt out toward the dim, 
yellow riding light that showed 
on the Glencoe. The dredge lay in the 
middle of Heron harbor, right over Sculpin 
Rock, or at least what was left of it. The New 
England Submarine Company had been drill- 
ing and blasting that rock for six months. 
Rufe was the engineer on the Glencoe, and 
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ning he had started back for the dredge. 


but Rufe was tired and sleepy, and just then 
no place on earth seemed to him quite so com- 
fortable as his bunk in the fireroom. 


steam up extra early to-morrow morning. ’’ 

It was a rough trip out. Before he reached 
the Glencoe, the punt shipped a great deal of 
water. The high rollers, raised by the south- 
erly gales that were blowing against the ebb, 
made even the heavy dredge pitch and toss at 
her moorings. Rufe felt relieved when he at 
last got aboard her. 

Fifty feet to leeward another square-sterned 
craft, with a two-story deck house, rose and 
fell on the seas. 
Forge, all black except for her snow-blurred 
riding light. Her crew had gone to bed. 

Rufe made his punt fast, and hastened to 


get into his snug bunk in the fireroom. Before | 


many minutes had passed, he had dropped into 
a sound sleep. 

Some time in the night he dreamed he was 
in an earthquake on the coast of Peru. The 


ground jarred violently ; shock followed shock. | his shoulders, and his chest. The bricks re- | 
Pretty soon the quakings began to seem so| sisted. He could hold them where they were 
The first thing he | —for a time; but he could not push them back 
say that we ought to pay you two hundred | became aware of was a loud, continuous whis- | into place. 


real that Rufe awoke. 


tling— Whoo-o0-00 ! 
Bump! What was that? 


tremor. He started up, and now fully awake, 
realized that the screeching whistle was close 
aboard. 

Rufe threw off his blankets and sprang 








THE WALL OF BRICKS STILL PUSHED STEADILY AGAINST HIM. 


| and at the same time something rolled on the 
| floor at its foot. 


| mite with shattering force. Stored in the after 


It was the drill boat, Valley | 





The whole dredge | ders rolled against the engineer’s foot. He 
shivered; every bone in Rufe’s body felt the | looked down, and saw that there were three 





a ‘ragtime ditty,’’ the partners sat in a row; from his bunk. Without waiting to strike a| 
on the cabin roof and tried to realize that the | light, he pulled on his trousers. Bump! It| 
tide of their fortune had turned. Three of | took him a moment to find his shoes. Once 
them were still under bonds awaiting indict- | again—bump-mp! Rufe was bending over, | 
nent for burglary, it is true, but they were | pulling on his second shoe, and the shock sent | 
content to let the future take care of itself. | him sprawling. He could afford to spend no | 
Their first voyage was no longer clouded with | more time in dressing. Jumping up, he ran | 
disaster, | out, with his shoestrings hanging loose. He} 
“What would Captain Blair think of us| did not have time even to put on his coat. | 
now??? Jim said exultantly. ‘‘A better char-| The Glencoe had drifted upharbor, and was | 
ter than he ever made for the old schooner!’’ | bumping the Valley Forge. } 
“IT must admit it looks promisin’.’? Uncle| Involuntarily the engineer turned to look at 
Andrew remarked solemnly, ‘‘but in all my | the stern moorings of the dredge. In the faint 
experience coastwise I never sailed with a| glow of the sleet-covered riding lights he saw | 
cargo of fiddlers and such, topped off with that the starboard bitt, broken short off close | 
a lunatic millionaire. But of course I’m glad | to the deck, had disappeared, with the hawser | 
and willing to go. Horatio junior and me attached to it. The other bitt stood firm, but 
its hawser dragged loosely over the stern; 
evidently it had parted under the double strain. 


are getting kind of tired of each other. ’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED 





through Rufe. Could the drill boat be pound- 
ing on bottom? Impossible! Then he remem- 
bered her ‘‘spuds.’’ 

The spuds—two forty-foot sticks of hard 
pine, twelve inches square, with heavy iron 
caps on their ends—ran up and down through 
wells in the boat. When dropped on the 
bottom, like a pair of huge stilts, they held 
the boat immovable in one spot, so that the 
that every sea sent her smashing | drills could work accurately. Evidently, at 
into the Valley Forge. One thing | the close of the day’s work, the spuds had 
puzzled him, however: not a man | been hoisted only a little way off the ledge; 
was in sight on the drill boat. | and now, in the dead-low tide and the heavy 
Where was her crew—Capt. Bert Stevens, | sea, they were hitting with a terrific jar every 
Carney, the engineer, Green and Peters? | time the boat dropped into the trough of the 
They all slept on board. Why had they not | waves. 
put out fenders to stop the boats from smash- Rufe understood everything now. When the 
ing each other to pieces? And why was the | Glencoe had begun to hurl her lumbering tons 
whistle screeching so persistently ? against the Valley Forge only a few feet 

Anyway, some one ought to | from the dynamite stacked in the hold, Stevens 
do something. Rufe watched | and his men had become panic-stricken. They 
his chance, and a second before | had not seen Rufe return to the dredge, and 
the boats crashed together on | thought that he was safe ashore. So, after 
a high sea, he leaped aboard | tying the brick to the whistle cord to hold the 
the Valley Forge. The shock | valve open, in order to alarm the tug, they had 
as the boats came together | abandoned the boat. The sticks of dynamite 
almost knocked him down. | had no doubt got loose after the men had gone. 
Recovering his balance, he| A cascade of spray sloshed against the house. 
darted into the boiler room. | The unlatched door slammed open, and a cold 

No one was there. From a/| blast struck Rufe’s neck. As he pitted his 
hook in the ceiling not far | strength against the toppling bricks, all sorts 
above the water gauge swung of schemes for meeting the situation ran 
a lighted lantern. On the dan- | through his head; but he dismissed them, one 
gling end of the whistle cord, | by one, as impossible. He could not dispose of 
which ran from the smoke-| the pile by throwing brick after brick from 
stack through overhead pul-| the top, for he did not dare to take away his 
leys, was tied a brick. That | hands from their present position. 
explained the ineessant| The spuds were hammering harder, lifting, 
sereeching; the brick was | dropping. It must be the dead slack of the 
holding the valve open. ebb. The shocks from the Glencoe came like 

Bump! A slight motion the blows of a battering ram. Rufe’s teeth 
along the left wall caught | chattered. Dynamite was uncertain stuff. It 
Rufe’s eye. | might stand no end of pounding; again, any 

Between two uprights of | one of those bumps might be the last. 
studding were piled four or| The wall of bricks still pushed steadily 
five hundred fire brick, such | against him. While he held it back in one 
as are commonly used in boats | place, it pressed forward in another. He could 
round ash pans and furnaces. | feel it surge against his chest, and force him 
The Glencoe and the Valley | back little by little. Each shock from the 
Forge, as well as the lighter | Glencoe or the spuds made a slight change in 
Elgin and the tug Damocles, | the position of every brick. The wall was 
now tied up at the wharf in | hard to hold in place, because it was made up 
the head of the harbor, all be- | of so many separate units. Rufe braced him- 
longed to the same company; | self and stiffened his body, but he realized 
and the most convenient place | that in spite of him the pile must in the end 
in which to store brick for the | come down. The best he could hope to do 
entire fleet was the boiler room | would be to delay its fall until help should 
of the drill boat. arrive. Surely that bellowing whistle must 

Rufe noticed that the pile, | soon bring the Damocles out! If only they 
which was several feet wide | could know the need of haste! 
and higher than his head, no| He looked down. The fourth stick of dyna- 
mite had just joined its fellows. With each 
shock they changed their position slightly. A 
| single brick, falling, might set one off. Rufe 
stood with ebbing strength, painfully aware of 
every movement of the bulging wall and the 
rolling sticks. It seemed to him that the spuds 
were not pounding quite so hard. Probably 
the tide had turned. But he could not hold 
the bricks back much longer. 

Hark! Was not another whistle blending 
with that of the Valley Forge? He strained 
jhis ears. Again came the sound, louder, 
|nearer. Yes; here was the Damocles at last. 
| Gritting his teeth, he summoned every ounce 
| of his strength in an effort to hold the bricks 
| back until the men from the tug could reach 
him. 
| Quick! Quick! Surely they must be near 
hold, only a few feet away, were two tons of | enough now to hear him. He shouted hoarsely, 
dynamite, and that would explode, too. Thej|‘‘Help! Help! Jelp!’’ 
drill boat would be blown to fragments. Too late! The pile would fall before help 

Rufe took two leaps across the room; he was| could come. Its weight was bending him 
not a second too soon. | backward. His eyes fell again on the oiled- 

As the dredge and the drill boat came to- | paper rolls on the floor. With his feet he tried 
gether with another crash, the wall of bricks | to push them gently back out of the way; but 
bowed toward him. He flung himself desper- | he could not do it. 
ately forward, with arms outstretched, and| Out on the dredge he heard voices. Now 
jamming his whole body hard against the tot- | he wished that he had let the bricks drop at 
tering pile, crowded it back with his hands, | first; then he would not have made others 
share his death. He tried to warn them: 

**Keep off! Keep off 1”? 

But he could not make them hear. His 
| strength was ajmost gone. Ten seconds more, 
perhaps not so many! He looked down again. 

For the moment the four sticks of dynamite 
lay close together in an area small enough to 
be covered by his body. The next bump 
might disarrange them. In a flash Rufe saw 
his chance. 

Tearing his hands from the wall, and throw- 
| ing them up to protect his head, he dropped 
on his knees and arched his body over the 
dynamite. Down came the bricks in a rum- 
bling avalanche. Rufe held his breath. The 
showering bricks bruised and hurt him cruelly. 
Luckily they did not have far to fall, or they 
would have knocked him senseless. He lay 
there, half stunned and pinned down, but 
thankful that his body had kept them from 
exploding the dynamite. 

The Damocles towed the Glencoe away; 
and with the rising tide the spuds of the 
Valley Forge soon stopped pounding on the 





LE BLEW 


The Glencoe, held only by her 
bowlines, had swung round so 





Again the dredge crashed into the Valley 
Forge. The pile of bricks swayed forward, 


Rufe glanced down, and a sudden, paralyz- 
ing horror swept over him. Right under the 
bricks lay what looked like two big candles, 
twenty - four inches long, wrapped in oiled 
paper. Rufe knew that they were not candles, 
but sticks of dynamite, seventy per cent. strong, 
and weighing each six and one-half pounds. 

If the bricks came down on those sticks of 
dynamite, the impact would explode the dyna- 








The boat heaved. One of the deadly cylin- 


| sticks now. He did not know what to do. If 
| he took his hands from the wall for a single | 
second the bricks might tumble. Would he 
have time to pick up the sticks and get away 
safely? He decided that the risk was too great. 
Where had that third stick come from? He 
twisted his head round. Across the floor an 
open dynamite box lay on its side, and behind 
it was another box. It was customary to keep | 
two or three cases of dynamite in the boiler 
room, so that the explosive might be warm 
enough to use in cold weather. Rufe saw | 
what had happened. The upper box had been | 
opened, and its cover laid loosely back upon | 
it. Jarred forward by successive bumps, it | 
had tipped off and spilled its contents. Even 
as Rufe looked, another stick rolled out. That 
made four of the deadly sticks rolling loose at ledge. Then Stevens and his crew came back 
his feet. | on board, and to their amazement found Rufe 
Then, in quick succession, came two crashes; | in the boiler room. He was too much exhausted 
the first shock was made by the Glencoe’s | at the time to make any explanation; but they 
humping the drill boat, but the second was did not need any when they lifted him from 
caused by something else. It sent a shiver | the wreckage and saw what lay under him. 
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WHERE THE SUPREME COURT SITS. 


FACT AND COMMENT.. 


FROWN on the face casts a shadow over 
the heart. 


Don’t seek Honey with a Bear 
Ard hope to get the Larger Share. 

O not allow the making of plans for to- 

morrow to interfere with doing what you 
planned yesterday to do to-day. 

INCE the law now forbids laying out new 

cemeteries in the immediate neighborhood 
of New York, it is seriously proposed to put up 
mausoleum sky-scrapers, in which persons of 
moderate means can buy a niche for the final 
resting place of their dead. There is a bill 
before the New York Legislature to authorize 
the erection of such buildings, subject to the 
approval of municipal health officers. 

O stately but useless pile of marble will 
iN keep alive the memory of Fanny Crosby 
at Bridgeport in Connecticut, where she died. 
Her monument will be a building for rescue 
work among the ‘‘down and out.’’ The blind 
hymn writer was much interested in that work ; 
her zeal to rescue the perishing took account 
of physical as well as of spiritual needs. Con- 
tributions are coming from all parts of the 
world. ts 

HE great auk, now extinct, was a wonderful 

diver; hence no one should be surprised 
that the specimen that generations of visitors 
have seen in the Natural History Museum in 
London has dived to the basement, as far below 
the surface of the earth as possible. The 
directors feared that it might be damaged by 
a Zeppelin bomb. In all the museums and 
galleries of London the most valuable things 
have found a similar refuge. 

E who makes two pounds of pork to grow 

where only one grew before deserves well 
of mankind. For the third year the Better 
Farming Section of the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station is enrolling many hundred boys 
and girls in pig-raising contests. It offers gen- 
erous money prizes for the litters, farrowed not 
later than May ist, that gain the most weight 
in the least time at the least expense. The 
contest will close on November 20th. 

ANY persons are surprised at the number 

of the foreigners who have clung to their 
homes and places of business in Mexico City 
during the stress of the past two years. The 
State Department at Washington recently 
estimated that among them are 2,500 Ameri- 
cans, 14,200 Cubans, 12,000 Spaniards, 2,000 
Chinese, 2,000 Turks, 1,900 French, 1,800 
Germans, 1,000 English, 700 Italians, 500 
Japanese, and 800 others—a total of 39,400 in 
a population of about half a million. 


INCE the great emigration from Ireland 
S to America owing to the famine of 1845-48, 

there has never, probably, been so small 
an outflow from that country as there was in 
1914. It was ten thousand less than in the 
year before, and fifteen thousand less than 
the annual average of the first ten years of the 
eentury. That many Irishmen have been 
called to military service does not wholly 
explain it, for the number of Irishwomen who 
departed was proportionately low. Appar- 
ently, the new land laws are making Ireland a 
good place to live in. 

EVER before in the history of the peace 

movement has there been such a petition 
as that which the school children of the United 


States recently presented to the heads of the | 


by the hideous conditions created by war.’’ 
Even though the petition have no direct intlu- 


|ence in shortening the contest, there is an 
| educational value in it that is not lightly to be 





dismissed. 
® 


RAILWAY WRONGS AND RIGHTS. 


the past few years, and labor does not 


oo has had a hard time during 


seem to have profited much from the 
blows that it has inflicted on its traditional 
enemy. We do not need to discuss here 


| whether capital deserved the severity with 
| which the public has treated it, and whether 


it should have been subjected to the laws 


| that the national government and the state 





ten warring nations through their representa- | 
| has recently passed a law that allows absent 


tives at Washington. It was two and a half 
miles long, and carried the names of half a mil- 
lion young people. Miss Katherine Devereux 
Blake, a New York teacher, suggested the 
plan, and signers in all parts of the country 
have supported it. The petitioners signed 
themselves ‘‘the children and grandchildren of 
your former subjects,’’ and begged that the 
differences of the warring nations be submitted 
to The Hague Tribunal, for the sake ‘‘of the 
helpless children of Europe and Asia, who are 
being deprived of their fathers and their educa- 
tion, and who are being irreparably degraded 





governments have passed in order to control 
it; whether the depression under which labor 
now suffers is a consequence of the campaign 
against ‘‘big business,’’? or merely a coinci- 
dence; or whether the interests of capital and 
labor are indeed mutually hostile. Even if 
popular opinion made a mistake and has done 
harm, it is now too late to cry over the spilled 
milk. 

But we are assured that in any case the 
campaign has gone far enough; that the rights 
of the public have been recovered, as far as 
new laws can recover them, and that business, 
which really means capital, may now rest 
assured that as long as it deals justly and 
obeys the laws, it will not be further molested. 
That, at least, is what the President says, 
and no one has been more resolute than he 
in getting the regulations adopted. cS 

But the President’s declaration of peace is 
not all that makes the outlook hopeful for ‘‘big 
business.’’ No part of the political warfare of 
recent years has been more determined or more 
remorseless than that which has been waged 
against the railway companies. Legally estab- 
lished commissions have fixed the wages that 
railways must pay their employees, and the 
number of hours that they may compel them 
to work ; have required them, in some states, to 
employ more men on trains than they think 
they need, and yet have refused to let them 
fix the rates that they shall charge for pas- 
senger and freight service, or for carrying the 
mails and the parcel post. 

It now appears that there is a limit even to 
the power of the government over the railways. 
In two important decisions, the Supreme 
Court has recently called attention to the fact 
that the people do not own the railways. It 
may regulate them, as instruments of the public 
service, but it must permit them to live, and 
it may not compel them to run without profit, 
even in special cases and on special classes of 
business. 

In both of the cases that the Supreme Court 
decided, a state had attempted to fix rates, in 
one instance on passenger fares, -in the other 
on the transportation of coal, at less than a 
paying figure, on the plea that, although the 
rate in question might not be remunerative, 
it was large enough in view of the company’s 
profits on other traffic. The court decided that 
the argument is not a good one; that the gov- 
ernment may not select one class of traffic for 
particular favor, and compel the company to 
forego a reasonable profit upon it, no matter 
how much it may make on other classes of 
traffic. 

The decisions are the more significant be- 
cause the court has fully sustained most of 
the other laws aimed at the railways. The 
point made, that the government is not entitled 
to treat the railways as if it owned them, will 
bring comfort to many a small stockholder who 
has seen the value of his shares decline as one 
privilege of control after another has been 
taken from the hands of the directors and 
intrusted to a public commission. 


&® 


THE ABSENT VOTER. 


S it fair to take away the vote of a man 
I who is ill on election day, and therefore 
cannot get to the polls, or who is kept from 
them by business? On the other hand, can the 
law safeguard any system of voting by mail? 
The discussion is not new, but it-has a new 
importance just now because North Dakota 


voters to cast their ballots; and the whole 


| country is interested to see how it is going to 


work. 

The new law provides that any voter who 
cannot conveniently be at home on election day 
may write to the auditor of his county for an 
absent voter’s ballot. With the ballot he will 


| get an envelope, on the outside of which is an 


affidavit that he is a qualified voter in the place 
he has mentioned, and that he is voting in 
secret. Having marked his ballot, he puts it 





into the envelope, seals the envelope, signs 
the affidavit on the back of it, and mails the 
whole, in a larger envelope, to the auditor. 
The auditor sends it to the voter’s home pre- 
cinet, and there the election officers check the 
name and deposit the ballot. 

Of course if the voter is far away, he must 
apply for his ballot and mark it a week or two 
before the election, but that is not a very 
serious objection. The plan commends itself 
to party committees because it saves the party 
the expense of railway fares, and to absent 
voters because it not only saves their time, but 
gives them a better chance to consider calmly 
how they should vote. 


® © 


PLANNING EXPENSES. 


Te some persons with a pleasant sense of 
the humorous side of life, to plan expenses 
seems a harmless diversion. As with 
many other things, the plan is likely to show 
a woeful divergence from the reality! You 
calculate that so much will be enough for 
this, and so much for that; that these neces- 
saries will cost so much, and that so much will 
be left for luxuries and the unforeseen. Then 
this costs double what you reckoned, and if, 
by miraculous good fortune, you are able to 
get along without that, you save little; the 
luxuries turn into necessaries, and the unfore- 
seen proves to be a shadowy monster that 
devours apace, and gives nothing in return. 

Those are thoughtful philosophers who 
deduce from all those facts a condemnation of 
any systematic budget making. They say that 
it is not only wasting time to plan a minute 
estimate, but that when you find your estimate 
inadequate and unprofitable, you are more 
disposed than ever to abandon yourself to 
reckless improvidence. 

Yet the planning of a minute schedule of 
expenses is an immense help in showing 
just where you stand, and that is the _first 
principle of successful finance, both private 
and public. It is as important to the person 
of very limited means as to the millionaire. 
Also, strict planning exercises a constant 
restraint on expenditure. Even when circum- 
stances force you to exceed your estimate, the 
consciousness of that estimate, with all its 
adjustments, is like an iron hand holding you 
back from the unnecessary and the wasteful. 

The habit of planning expenses ought to be 
a rudiment of every child’s education. Unfor- 
tunately it is not. With boys the result is bad 
enough; but life usually forces them to make 
up the lack at an early date. Girls are likely 
never to make it up, and they suffer for it. 
Most girls get a few dollars from their parents 
as they can, and the money flows away like 
water through a sieve. Even when there isa 
regular allowance, there is little system in the 
spending, rarely any in the planning. 

If a girl wants to be a good wife to a suc- 
cessful man,—and what girl does not?—let her 
begin at once to plan her expenses carefully 
—to note down just what money she expects 
to have, and just how she expects to spend it. 
Nothing, not French and music, or social 
charm, or cooking, or sewing, will go so far to 
make her happy and her husband fortunate. 


® © 


OUR “NEUTRAL RIGHTS.” 


EFORE long the very phrase, ‘‘neutral 
B rights, ’’ will be meaningless, since each 

of the belligerents, in the stress of its 
necessity, treats those rights as nonexistent. 

The steel four-masted sailing vessel, William 
P. Frye, bound from Seattle to England by 
way of Cape Horn, with a cargo of wheat, 
was overhauled in the South Atlantic by the 
German cruiser, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, which 
was busy destroying the merchant shipping of 
the allies. The commander of the cruiser, 
after taking off the captain and the crew of 
the Frye, sank the vessel, with its cargo, in 
mid-ocean. 

The reasons that he gives for his action, 
although accepted by the German ambassador, 
are of the flimsiest. He pleads the terms of 
the Declaration of London, which never became 
binding on any government ; urges that Queens- 
town, the destination of the Frye, is a fortified 
port, which it is not, in any proper sense, and 
that consequently he was justified in assuming 
that the wheat was intended to feed the 
enemy’s army; and declares that he sank the 
ship because it was impracticable for him to 
take it to a German port for condemnation by 
a prize court. 

At the very moment the German ambassador 
was approving this argument, Germany estab- 
lished a ‘‘war zone’’ round the British Isles, 
and tried to send all British shipping to the 
bottom, as a protest against the British 
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assumption that foodstuffs shipped to Ger- 
many would be used to feed German soldiers! 

In no previous war could such an act have 
been committed. The Declaration of London 
was designed to ameliorate the conditions of 
war at sea—not to introduce fresh brutalities ; 
to protect the rights of neutrals—not to deny 
them all rights. 

And yet, in the face of such outrages, the 
United States is helpless. We protest, and 
the offender may or may not apologize and 
offer compensation. Even if he does, it is 
scanty reparation. Our rights are disregarded, 
not by one only of the belligerents, but by 
both. The case of the Frye happens merely 
to be the latest instance. The news of it came 
just as the allied governments declared a policy 
of search and seizure that will seriously hamper 
our legitimate trade with other neutral nations. 
A great deal will of course depend on the spirit 
in which that policy is carried out, but under 
the pressure of war, the allies are asserting a 
right to interfere with neutral commerce that 
in time of peace they would not think of 
defending. 


® © 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


T is secretly and by stealth, and also with 
[citation that a man goes about the 

business of insuring his life. Intuition tells 
him that his wife, if he gave her his confidence, 
would denounce the project and be grieved by 
it; and for his own part, he cannot help shrink- 
ing at the thought of the steps that it demands. 
He contemplates the annual or semiannual 
payment that the engagement imposes on him 
with less concern than offering himself to the 
medical examiner for approval or rejection. 
Unaware of any serious physical disabilities, 
he yet does not know what fatal defects the 
skilled investigator may discover; and if he 
has indeed only a precarious hold upon life, 
he would much rather not be told of it. 

But the persuasions of the life-insurance 
agent and his own uneasy conscience, which 
reminds him that he has not made provision 
for his family in the event of his untimely 
demise, prevail over his apprehension, and he 
presents himself for medical inspection. Let 
us assume that he finds it a less fearful ordeal 
than he had anticipated, and that the doctor, 
instead of looking grave and keeping an omi- 
nous silence, congratulates him on his large 
chest expansion and vigorous heart action— 
gives him, in short, a clean bill of health. He 
emerges from the interview a happy man, in a 
glow of kindliness for all the world and of 
particular esteem for himself. It has been, he 
thinks, worth his while to be thoroughly over- 
hauled by a physician, if only to be told that 
he is all right; otherwise, he might have 
done a lot of needless worrying about his 
health. Now he need never give it a moment’s 
thought. What a blessing! Also, the con- 
sciousness that he has done his duty by his 
family is elevating; feeling that he need no 
longer have a secret from his wife, and hope- 
fully expectant of praise and gratitude, he goes 
home and tells her what he has done. 

Perhaps she rewards him as he anticipates; 
but it is quite as likely that she will be dis- 
tressed and disturbed, and feel that he would 
never have insured his life if he had not been 
going to die. Even after he has striven to 
remove this conviction from her mind, she will 
probably declare that the idea of life insurance 
is revolting to her; that she does not want to 
be financially compensated for his death, and 
that she wishes he had arranged to make some 
other use of his savings. 

But this disconcerting attitude changes in 
time, and the wife as well as the husband 
comes to recognize the importance of life insur- 
ance. Just what proportion of savings should 
be invested in it is a question that each man 
must decide for himself; but that some pro- 
portion should be so applied is desirable in the 
case of almost everyone. The virtue of sacri- 
fice is united to that of thrift, and the home 
that is the man’s pride rests upon a more 
secure foundation. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EXICO. — Affairs seem to be moving 

toward a really decisive military cam- 
paign in northern Mexico. General Villa’s 
headquarters are at Monterey, and his forces 
are moving against Tampico, Nuevo Laredo, 
and Matamoros. Meanwhile General Obregon 
is marching northward in the hope of joining 
General Gonzales at Tampico, and attacking 
Villa with superior forces. So, at least, the 


press bureau of the Carranza government re- 
ported. General Carranza is still at Vera 
Cruz, although he does not control the coun- 
try very far inland. On March 22d, it was 
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announced that his forces had defeated the 
rebels in Yucatan, and that the exportation of 
sisal fibre from Progreso would no longer be 
interfered with.—The Zapata forces still 
hold Mexico City, but we hear little of the 
government that President Garza is supposed 
to have established there. Up to March 24th, 
there was no word of the punishment, or even 
of the arrest, of the soldiers who murdered 
John B. McManus on March 11th, although 
General Salazar, who is in command at Mexico 
City, had promised that he would take imme- 
diate action in the matter. 
& 


ERVIAN RELIEF.—Pitiful accounts of 
the ravages that typhus, cholera, and other 
epidemic diseases are causing continue to come 
-, from Servia. There are 
, few hospitals, and even 
| ordinary medical service | 
/ is quite inadequate. In 
'. response to Servia’s ap- 
| peal for help, a sanitary 
' commission of eminent 
American physicians was 
to leave New York on 
April ist. Dr. Richard P. 
Strong, a famous expert 
in plague and_ tropical 
diseases, is at its head. 
The funds for the purpose were supplied by 
the American Red Cross and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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The garrison, therefore, had to surrender, for 
its stock of provisions and its ammunition 
were so low that further resistance was hope- 
less. 

The Russians took a great many prisoners; 
120,000 according to their own figures. Gen- 
eral Kusmanek conducted the long and heroic 
defense of the fortress. It was announced 
that General Seliwanoff was the Russian com- 
mander, although General Dmitrief, the Bul- 
garian officer who is serving in the Russian 
army, was certainly in command during the 
greater part of the siege. 

The fall of Przemysl will release an army 
of perhaps 200,000 men, with all its artillery, 
for service on the actual front. The soldiers 
who have taken Przemys! will be used to rein- 
force the Russian armies that are facing Cra- 
cow, or else those that are trying to retake 
the Carpathian passes and to reéstablish Rus- 
sian control in the Bukowina. 

In North Poland, the fighting continued all 
along a line that roughly parallels the Prus- 
sian frontier from the river Niemen to the 
Vistula. If, as seems probable, the German 
plan, after clearing the invader out of East 
Prussia, was to break through the Russian 
line between Lomzha and Pultusk, and seize 
the important Warsaw-Petrograd railway line, 
that plan has failed, partly owing to the stub- 
bornness of the Russian defense, and partly 
owing to von Hindenburg’s lack of sufficient 


| troops to carry out his strategy. 


No marked advantage was gained by either 
side along the principal front, but on March 


APAN AND CHINA.—Negotiations con- | 19th a Russian force got back into East Prussia, 
tinued at Peking. The Japanese forces in| and took Memel, the most northerly German 
Shantung and Manchuria are being reinforced; | port on the Baltic Sea. Two days later, the 
but at present there seems to be no reason to| Germans in turn drove the Russians out of 


fear that the conference will fail to settle the | Memel. The conditions along the entire east- 


matters in dispute peacefully. The Frank-| ern front are not likely to be first-rate for 
| offensive operations for several weeks, owing 
|to the melting of the winter’s snow, which 
Indian regiment at Singapore, and that Eng- | 
land is obliged by its dependence on Japan | 


furter Zeitung says that Japanese troops 
assisted in suppressing the mutiny of an 


in the East to give Japan a free hand in 
China. It is certain, however, that several 


| the forts furiously. How much damage the| ® 


influential English journals are outspoken | 


against permitting China to acquiesce in all 
Japan’s demands. a 
EUTRAL COMMERCE.—The American 
government has sent a carefully written 
note to the German government on the sinking 
of the William P. Frye by the Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich, and another to the English and 
French governments on the new form of 
blockade they have declared against Germany. 
The contents of neither note had been made 
public on March 24th. —On March 2ist, the 
German steamer Odenwald, which is interned 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, attempted to leave 
the harbor without clearance papers. When 
a shot was fired across the ship’s bow by 
Morro Castle, she returned to her anchorage. 


& 


ALSE PASSPORTS. —Richard P. Stegler, 

the German reservist who tried to leave 
this country under a fraudulent passport, was 
convicted and sentenced to sixty days in jail. 
Gustave Cook and Richard Madden, his accom- 
plices, were also convicted. No mention was 
made during the trial of Captain Boy-Ed, the 
German attaché at Washington, against whom 
Stegler originally brought an accusation of 
complicity in the plot. 


@ 


HE PIUTE UPRISING.— Gen. Hugh 

L. Scott, the chief of the general staff of the 
United States army, has returned to Salt Lake 
© narris & EWING City, bringing with him 
Chief Old Polk, Tse-ne- 
gat, and two other Piute 
Indians who were leaders 
in the recent uprising. 
The Indians had success- 
fully resisted all attempts 
to take them by force, but 
General Scott was able to 
fmei persuade them to give 
themselves up. The up- 
rising grew out of the 
attempt of a sheriff’s posse 
to arrest Tse-ne-gat for the murder of a sheep 
herder near Bluff, Utah. 

& 
ECENT DEATH.—At Washington on 


March 20th, Charles Francis Adams, 
aged 79, 





GEN. HUGH L. SCOTT 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 
(From March 17th to March 24th.) 


The most important event of the week, and 
one of the most important events of the war up 
to this time, was the fall of the fortress of 
Przemysl, which occurred on March 22d. The 
fortress had been under investment by the 
Russians for six months,—ever since the Aus- 
‘rian defeat at Lemberg, in fact,—and the 
\ustrian armies have made several determined 
attempts to relieve it. The last, and the most 
nearly suecessful, was made only a few weeks 
ago, when the Russians were driven back out 
of the Carpathian passes by a strong Austro- 
German force. But that army was not able to 
fain ground against the Russian positions south 
of Przemysl, and is now itself on the defensive. 





causes muddy roads and flooded rivers. 
The allied fleet resumed operations in the 
Dardanelles on March 19th, and bombarded 


gunfire did is not clear, but 
the defenders certainly did 
quite as much damage to 
the fleet. The French 
battleship Bouvet was 
sunk, probably by a float- 
ing mine, and almost the 
whole crew was lost. The 
British battleships Ocean 
and Irresistible met with 
the same fate, although 
their crews were almost 
VICE ADMIRAL S. H. CARDEN all rescued. The shellfire 
of the forts also caused some injury to the 
French battleship Gaulois and the British 
Inflexible. The forts are so well placed and 
the guns are so well served that it is doubtful 
whether the ships will be able to force the 
passage without the assistance of a land force. 
The Turks have gathered a large army on both 
shores of the Dardanelles, and are prepared to 
make a landing costly. 

The British cruiser Amethyst made a dar- 
ing run up the strait under cover of dark- 
ness, and cut the cable that connected the 
forts on the opposite sides of the narrows. 
It was discovered, and had to run the gantlet 
of the forts. Several shells hit and a number 
of men were killed, but the cruiser escaped. 

Bad weather delayed operations both at the 
Dardanelles and at Smyrna, and the Turks 
took advantage of that fact to strengthen 
the defenses at both places. The Russian 
Black Sea fleet is reported to be near the Bos- 
porus, but no word of its activity came during 
the week. 

In the west, Paris announced that French 
troops had taken important positions near 
Arras and in Alsace. It is possible to get some 
idea of the scale on which this war is being 
carried on from the fact that at Neuve Chapelle, 
where the British gained a mile or two along 
a four-mile front, the losses were almost as 
great as at Waterloo, when the fate of all 
Europe was decided. 

A squadron of Zeppelins raided Paris on 
March 2ist. Only two got as far as the city, 
and the bombs they dropped in the suburbs did 
not do much damage. 

It is reported that the German cruiser Karls- 
ruhe, which has been preying on English 
commerce in the West Indies, has been wrecked 





| or sunk. The report depends on circumstan- 


tial evidence; but nothing has been heard of 


| the Karlsruhe for a long time. 


Several more British merchant ships were 
sunk by German submarines, and two Dutch 
ships, sailing from the Hook of Holland to 
England with cargoes of provisions, were seized 
by a German submarine, and taken to Zee- 
brugge. Holland will protest. The Anglo- 
French blockade has been extended to the 
Adriatie Sea, according to advices from Italy, 
which means that it is to be enforced against 
Austria as well as Germany. 

The relations between Austria and Italy 
grew more strained; word came that Italian 
troops were being prepared for active service, 
and that Austria was busily fortifying the 
mountain passes between the two countries 
and massing troops on the frontier. Austrian 





and German citizens were advised by their 
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consular representatives to leave Italy at once. 





“Yes madam, a dozen, right away!” 

And this is nothing unusual. Thou- 
sands of sensible housewives give such 
an order every day. In fact this is the 
practical way to buy 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is always so welcome; so easy to 
prepare; and there are so many different 
ways in which you can use it to advan- 
tage, that ordering by the dozen really 
saves time and effort. 

For dinner, luncheon, supper—the for- 
mal affair or the regular family meal; for 
the youngsters or the “‘oldsters”’; the deli- 
cate or the hearty—you couldn't provide 
a dish more suitable and satisfying. 

Be sure to try it asa cream-of-tomato. 
The label gives the simple directions. It 
is perfectly easy, and one of the most de- 
lightful ways of serving this favorite soup. 

Why don’t you ‘phone for a dozen 
right now? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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feFLIGHT LIEUTENANT 
ByTheodore Goodridge Roberts 


CROSS the silver edge of the world 
We hear the song of his flight, 
Over the edge of the morning world 
Ile slides and lifts to our sight, 
Fine and slim as a dragon fly 
Against the shimmering light. 


How do the round hills look to him 
Who races the morning there? 

What do we seem, in our toiling ranks, 
From his saddle so high in air? 

What’s in his heart, with heaven so near— 
Love or pride or despair? 


He is only a man, as we are men, 
Tho’ he serves in the vasty sky 
The cause we serve on the sodden field. 
Up there, with the birds that fly, 
He questions the earth with a downward 
glance 
And looks the sun in the eye. 


&® & 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


REPORTER on a New York newspaper 

once wandered into a meeting of the 
Salvation Army in a little fishing town 
on the coast of Maine. He did not 
expect to be much interested in what 
he should see or hear. He went be- 
cause he thought it might prove more diverting 
than anything else he could find to do while he 
waited for his train. For himself, religion meant 
little or nothing. He never had openly opposed 
it, but he never had thought about it in connection 
with his own life. 

When the time came for “testimony,” a man 
past middle age rose. “I was a hopeless drunkard 
for twenty years,” he said. “I came in here and 
found Christ. It’s five years since I have tasted 
liquor.’’ 

A woman stood up, a heavy, muscular woman 
whose clothes showed her poverty. 

“T have had to work hard all my life,” she said. 
“For forty years I never knew a happy hour. 
Two years ago I got religion, and I haven’t known 
an unhappy minute since.” 

Others gave similar testimony. 














When the re- 


porter stepped on the train later that evening, he | 
chose a seat where he could be by himself. He | 
wanted a chance to think. There was plenty of | 


food for thought. What was the thing that had 
made that tremendous change in those people’s 
hard or sinful lives? 

All over the world hundreds of thousands say 
that something of the same thing has come to 
them. In every age for the past nineteen centu- 
ries, hosts of the world’s noblest men and women 
have borne precisely the same testimony. Almost 
two thousand years ago there was One who said it 
would be so. “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” He 
declared. 

Many have taken Him at His word, and found 
it so, but He wanted every human soul to know 
the truth. How many there are who know noth- 
ing about it at all! It is something for us all to 


think about. 
¥e 
ister’s wife. The walk from the sitting 
room to the piazza was the longest Mrs. 
Leeds had taken unaided since she came back 
from the hospital the week before. 

“Habit!” she exclaimed, as she leaned against 
the door for a moment. “I thought the habit of 
walking was an excellent one for an invalid.” 

“Walking!” sniffed Aunt Honora. ‘Talking 
would be more to the point.” 

“Did I talk too much?” Mrs. Leeds asked. “I 
was so glad to see Mrs. Stevens that I forgot the 
doctor’s advice.” 

Aunt Honora looked at her niece over her gold- 
rimmed glasses, crocheted another scallop, and 
asked: 

“How many appendicitis recitals do you sup- 
pose Mrs. Stevens has listened to since she came 
to Norwall?” 

“Why. I don’t know,” Mrs. Leeds answered. 
“Several of my friends have had operations for 
appendicitis during the last ten years.” 

“And as many who are not your particular 
friends,” continued her aunt. “Mrs. Stevens 
doubtless called on every one of them within two 
weeks of their return from the hospital. 
no doubt she has heard the same story not less 
than twenty times.” 
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THE OTHER STORY. 


HAT is a habit you must overcome,” 
said Aunt Honora with decision as her 
niece, Mrs. Leeds, returned from bid- 
ding good-by to Mrs. Stevens, the min- 














“The same story!” Mrs. Leeds exclaimed. “My 
case was the worst ever —” 
“They all are,” quoth Aunt Honora. “One 


story differs from another only in the choice of 
adjectives.” 

“But Mrs. Stevens seemed interested —”’ 

“In every detail of your operation,” finished 
Aunt Honora. “Of course she did—that was her 
business. But I pitied her from the bottom of my 
heart, for I knew how much more interested she 
would have been in the side lights.” 

“The side lights!” 

“Yes, the side lights,” repeated Aunt Honora. 


“The side lights of hospital life that you have | 


given me from day to day. The story of the poor 
woman who never once looked about her after the 
nurses put her to bed, but covered her face with 
the sheet and cried. And after she had enjoyed 
that luxury a few minutes, she felt something fall 
on her forehead, and putting out her hand, she 
found a slip of paper weighted with a lemon drop. 
And on the paper she read: ‘Dear New Friend. 
Look out. I want to get acquainted with you. 
Your right hand neighbor.’ ”’ 

“And the woman did look out,” Mrs. Leeds 
went on, “and saw in the bed next to hers the 
smiling, motherly face of the broken-hip patient— 
and decided that she, too, would like to get ac- 
quainted. And when her eyes were wholly dried, 
she was introduced to all the other patients in 
the ward. In half an hour the newcomer dis- 
covered that the dreaded hospital ward was only 
a large room in which there were eleven women 
who were anxious to become her friends. And so 
the woman forgot to worry about her husband and 
four small children, and laughed and told stories 
with the rest—and in three weeks she was renewed 
in body and in mind. Why, I never thought of 
telling Mrs. Stevens about her, or the laughing- 
eyed girl in the wheel chair who traveled from 
bed to bed writing letters for the patients—such 


I have | 


letters! or the florist’s wife who divided her beau- 
tiful flowers among us. I really wonder, Aunt 
Honora, if—yes, there is Deacon Lowry’s wife. I 
will try it on her.” 
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NARROW ESCAPES. 


OME of the most interesting pictures of the 
S realities of war are contained in letters sent 

home by soldiers at the front. The following 
extract from such a letter, which was published in 
the London Times, gives a vivid glimpse of the 
life on the firing line: 

“The only thing that affects our troops is the 
shrapnel; half of our casualties are caused by 
that. You ought to see our fellows dodging the 
‘coal boxes.’ They give you about six seconds’ 
warning, and when we hear them coming you 
should see the heads go down and the men dive 
into ditches or any other hole they can find. Isaw 
a thing done by a ‘coal box’ that you will hardly 
believe, but it is true. One of them burst on the 
side of a road just as a fellow was passing by on 
horseback, and a piece of the shell took three 
parts of the saddle away without touching either 
horse or rider; the fellow was so excited that he 
had to tell everyone about the miracle. 

“Another fellow I saw had his jacket ripped in 
six places by bullets from a Maxim, and he was 
not even scratched ; he had three across the chest, 
one in each sleeve, and one across the back. 
| “T have the bottom of a shell that nearly blew 

me to atoms, and I mean to keep it. Why I was 
| not hurt by it Ido not know. I had just been 
| drinking from my water bottle, and was standing 
| on top of my trench putting it in the case, when 
this shell swept along the whole line of the 
| trenches, struck the ground about three feet left 
front of me, and burst. The only thing I remem- 
ber was being knocked head over heels back 
into the trench—much to the amusement of the 
| other fellows. I had another exciting time a few 
days ago. Word came in that a fellow was lying 
| on the firing line wounded, and three men besides 
myself were sent to fetch him in. There was an 
| artillery duel at the time. We had not gone far 
| when some snipers saw us and started to give us 
|@ warm time, so we had to keep to the edge of 
| a wood, walking with our noses nearly on the 
ground. . .. At last we got to the trench, and no 
| sooner were we there than three or four shells 
| passed over the trench. The fellow was hit in the 
| back, just missing his spine, so we had to get him 
back somehow. I do not know whether we could 
be seen plainly or not, but on our way back with a 
stretcher not a thing came near us. 

“We get plenty of everything. The only things I 
would like are two handkerchiefs a week, a packet 
of cough lozenges, three pairs of very thick woolen 
stockings, and a pair of thick woolen gloves cov- 
ered with leather to keep them dry.” 
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A TREE THAT IS A GROVE. 


Tint beautiful, shady grove that covers the 
hillside in the accompanying picture is a 
single banyan tree, native to the tropical 
lands of Asia. The branches of this peculiar tree, 
which is a member of the fig family, push out 
rapidly and throw down shoots that take root in 
the soil. These stems become trunks in them- 


selves, and in course of time grow to be so 








large that it is impossible to tell which is the 
original trunk and which are the offshoots. The 
tree rarely grows to be more than thirty or forty 
feet in height, but it may come to cover an acre 
or more. 
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CHARLOTTE’S HUSBAND. 


OETHE’S early sentimental romance, “The 
(; Sorrows of Werther,” is little read and not 

highly esteemed by most admirers of the 
great German. There is even reason to suppose 
that its lovesick, suicidal hero and excessively 
domestic heroine are less known in America 
through their original creator than through Thack- 
eray’s brief and memorable burlesque. 

The pretty and amiable young woman whom 
| in real life Goethe beheld patiently and persever- 
ingly slicing and buttering bread for her numerous 
and hungry little brothers and sisters, and whom 
he transferred to literature as “Charlotte,” lived 
unvexed by suicidal adorers and happily married 
to a suitable husband. A recent writer upon the 
traditions of Géttingen University recalls an anec- 
dote of two of its famous professors: one, Profes- 
sor Michaelis; the other, Professor Kistner,—the 
| husband of Charlotte,—-who was highly distin- 
guished in mathematics. 

There was at one time in the university a bril- 
liant but very poor scholar, who, owing to a sudden 
misfortune, found himself without even at the 
time his usual resources; indeed, he was quite 
unable to pay the usual honorarium to the two 
lecturers whose courses he most desired to attend 
—Michaelis and Kistner. Taking his courage in 
both hands, he went to Michaelis, explained his 
troubles, and begged to be allowed to continue 
his attendance for that term without payment. 
Michaelis frowned, hesitated, appeared about to 
refuse, and then his eye fell upon a pair of silver 
buckles in the young man’s shoes. Anyone so 
poverty-stricken that he could not pay his fees, he 
pointed out, should not wear ornaments; and he 
hinted at his willingness to accept them in place 
of money. They were heirlooms, but the poor 
scholar, without a word, stooped, removed them, 
and placed them in Michaelis’s hand. Then, with 
a heavy heart and unstrapped shoes, he went to 
Professor Kistner, and for the second time and 
with even greater reluctance, made his plea of 
poverty. 

Kastner at once remitted the fee; but he added, 
“Tf you are so poor, you must like to buy clothes 
cheap,” and going to his wardrobe, he brought out 
a pair of shabby old leather breeches. 

“Here,” said he, “are a pair of breeches,—good, 
too, although you don’t seem to like them,—which 
you shall have for half nothing. What will you 
give?” 

The amazed scholar protested that he did not 











need the breeches, and tried to escape buying 
them; but the professor was insistent, and he did 
not dare refuse outright. With what little money 
he had about him, he finally bought the wretched 
things, took them home, and in shame and humil- 
iation flung them upon his rickety table. They 
fell heavily, and something clinked. Examination 
discovered a purse of gold in the pocket, with 
which he hurried back to Professor Kistner. 

“No,” said the professor, laughing, “a bargain 
is a bargain. When you bought the breeches you 
bought all there was in them. No, it is not a gift. 
Did you not pay me? Go home and wear your 
breeches and spend the gold that is yours.” 

Still laughing, he pushed the student out of the 
room, refusing to listen to thanks, or to acknowl- 
edge that he had known quite well when he sold 
them that the pockets of his old breeches were 
so richly lined. 
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FOUR-FOOTED SENTRIES. 


FEW months ago The Companion told how 
A the Belgians used their big dogs to draw the 
light guns of their field artillery, and it is 
well known that the Red Cross corps uses dogs to 
carry aid to wounded soldiers and to lead the aid 
party to men who are in need of succor. 
They are also trained to act as sentries, and in 
view of the ages through which dogs have guarded 
and protected the houses and property of their 
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TRAINING SENTRY DOGS. 


human masters, that seems a very natural use to 
make of them in war. Major Richardson, a re- 
tired army officer, has charge of training dogs for 
this duty in the English service. It is nearly 
twenty years ago that he first undertook the task, 
and he has had such success in it that the British 
Admiralty has been glad to use some of his dogs 
on sentinel duty on the rock of Gibraltar. In the 
present war they are certainly being tried. The 
picture shows Major Richardson in a trench in 
Flanders training one of his terriers for sentry 
duty. The big, strong Airedale terriers make 
perhaps the best of all watchdogs and four-footed 
sentinels. : 

We have not ‘yet heard any good stories of the 
exploits of the dogs in this war, but in the war 
between Italy and Turkey in Tripoli they did 
excellent service, Italy, led to make the exper- 
iment by Major Richardson’s arguments, sent out 
between five and six hundred dogs. 

The cavalry used them as scouts for tracking 
out hidden Arabs in the oases and as aids to the 
sentinels at night, five hundred to six hundred 
metres beyond the trenches and the barbed-wire 
entanglements. The infantry also found them 
useful for discovering hidden ammunition. 

At Derna, on the evening of February 11, 1912, 
they undoubtedly saved a large force of Italians 
from extinction. In the early part of the evening 
the Turks, under cover of the darkness, advanced 
against the Italian position. 

They took advantage of the sinuosities of the 
ground, and crawled undiscovered almost to the 
Italian position. The alarm, however, was given 
by the dogs that were chained to the wire entangle- 
ments, and'at half past one an engagement began 
that lasted the whole night. The Turks were 
finally repulsed. 

The dogs of Major Richardson that went with 
the punitive expedition that the English sent 
against the Abors of Assam in November, 1911, did 
equally well. They gave warning of at least three 
unexpected attacks by the savage tribesmen. 
The names of these dogs were Bob and Jumbo. 

“oe 
I plained the young woman, “and many of the 
common names for ordinary things were new 
to me—such as ‘squash’ for lemonade and ‘gums’ 
or ‘goloshes’ for rubbers. Most of them merely 
amused me, but there was one that almost terri- 
fied me into hysterics the first time I heard it. 

“T had been asked to stay at a country house in 
Hants, and through some misunderstanding I 
reached there a day earlier than I was expected. 
It wasn’t my fault, but it caused a rearrangement 
among the occupants of the different bedrooms to 
take care of me that first night, and I was put in 
the room usually occupied by the governess—a 
tall, forbidding-looking female, of whom I caught 
only a glimpse the evening I arrived. 

‘*My sleeping room, when I reached it, seemed 
large enough for ten such small people as I. It 
looked to me large enough for an armory, and 
about as cheerful. There were no electric lights 
—nothing but one lone candle, that gave about as 
much light as a lightning bug. There was a coal 
fire,—no, coals,—but even that looked depressing, 
and of a more sombre red than fires in America. 
I was just plain homesick, of course, although I 
didn’t know it. 

“T was a long time getting to sleep, but when I 
did sleep it was with the soundness of a log or a 
bat or a dormouse, or anything that sleeps with 
all its might. Not until the first dismal streaks of 
dawn began to show did I wake, and then only 
because of a presence in the room. 

“T could plainly make it out, standing near the 
door,—a tall form in white,—and while I looked, it 
moved, and having moved, it spoke, in a deep, 
throaty voice. 

***T want my body!’ it said. 

“T don’t know what Kept me from fainting. I 
do know what kept me from screaming—it was 
because I was too frightened. I watched that 
dreadful figure move to a tall wardrobe in the 
corner and thrust its head and shoulders inside. 
I saw it tug and wrench at something, and then 
turn toward me, holding the something in its 
hands. And then, in the brightening dawn, I saw 
that it was the stern-looking governess, holding 
the waist of her dress! 

‘How on earth was I to know that in England a 
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A SUBSTANTIAL GHOST. 
HAD never been in England before,” ex- 





waist—even a shirt waist—is called a ‘body,’ I’d 
like to know?” demanded the young woman ener- 
getically. “I think I had a perfect right to be 
scared!’ 
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A FLY-CATCHING TOWN. 


IGHT thousand feet up among the Sierra 
E Madres of Mexico, ‘and some fifteen miles 

from the capital of the republic, is San 
Vicente, a town with a population of a little under 
fifteen hundred. Most of the inhabitants earn 
their living by catching flies. 

Although the elevation is so great, San Vicente 
lies in the midst of a marsh that surrounds a chain 
of lakes, Tezcoco, Xochimilco and Chalco. Here, 
in the black mud, subsisting on the rank vegeta- 
tion, breed countless millions of black flies, some- 
what larger than our ordinary house fly. Day 
in, day out, month after month, hundreds of peons 
splash about, up to their knees in water. They 
are dressed only in cotton trousers, rolled half- 
way up the thighs, supported by a banda, or sash, 
wound many times about the waist, a cotton shirt 
and a great sombrero, or conical, wide-brimmed 
hat. Each is armed with a fine-meshed, long- 
handled net, and carries a leather or cloth bag 
slung by a draw string from the shoulder. At 
the approach of the peon the flies rise in great 
clouds, and as quickly as he can move his arms 
he snares the insects in the net and literally 
shovels them into the bag. 

At the end of the day he takes the bags to certain 
primitive presses of wood and stone. Rows of 
boxes, six inches by six inches, and eight inches 
deep, stand side by side. Each box has a “lid” 
three or four inches thick, which fits into the 
mouth of the box, but so loosely that it can slide 
up and down, like the plunger on the end of a 
piston rod. 

The natives shovel the flies into the boxes with 
wooden paddles, just as living bees are trans- 
ferred from hive to hive. As fast as each box is 
filled, the men lay the thick “lid” on the squirming 
mass. When two lines of boxes have been filled, 
planks are laid along the tops of the boxes, and 
stones to the amount of several hundredweight 
are piled on them. After a day in the press, the 
men empty the boxes, and dry the six-inch cubes 
of pressed flies in the sun. The process makes 
the finest bird food in the world. 

The flies are shipped by way of Vera Cruz, to 
Germany—or were before the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. Thence they eventually find their way 
to other European countries, and some of the 
material comes back to this country. The indus- 
try has grown to such proportions that a special 
tariff, or tax, is levied on the importation of flies 
to Germany. 
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“G” BEFORE “1.” 

T is not bewildered foreigners alone who fall 

I into the traps that our confusing grammar 

and orthography lay for the unwary. Many a 
despairing American with no natural aptitude for 
spelling, hesitates, or flies to the dictionary long 
after his student days are over, because, although 
he remembers the rule, he does not remember the 
exceptions. 

“And in our rules of spelling,” protested one 
unfortunate professor,—not of orthography,—‘‘it 
isn’t even a case of ‘majority rules’; it’s merely 
plurality. Sometimes, I’m sure, the minority of 
exceptions to a rule isn’t beaten by the words 
that comply with it by more than one!” 

A recent correspondent of the New York Sun 
recalls an incident of his school days that shows 
how unsafe it is to dogmatize about English. The 
correspondent’s teacher was self-satisfied and 
young, and thought he knew it all—but did not. 

There was in the class a young lady who re- 
joiced in the good Scots name of Gillies. When 
the class was organizing, the “‘professor” read 
her name as “Jillies.” The young lady protested, 
but in vain; “‘G’ before ‘I’ is soft!” the teacher 
declared. 

Well, of course an eighth of a quart is a jill, 
but what of a fish’s gill? And the “know-it-all” 
teacher should have been hanged on a jibbet, 
but even he would not have asked the hardware 
man for a jimlet. Not in his jiddiest moment of 
pedagogic authority would he have said, “Jilbert, 
jive me a jilt-wheeled jig” if he wanted the livery- 
man to supply him a gig with gilded spokes for his 
holiday diversions. Not even he, snapshot arbiter 
of linguistic problems, would have asked at the 
library for Jibbon’s “Decline and Fall.” And if 
he has a daughter will she be a jirl? But Gillies 
must be called Jillies, because ‘‘g’”’ before “i” is 
soft. 

® . 


INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS. 


N= infrequently great inventors do not com- 
prehend the significance of the thing they 
have produced. An interesting anecdote of 
two famous men of science whose foresight did 
not equal their inventive ability appears in Les 
Inventions Iilustrées. 

When Hertz first began to obtain satisfactory 
results from his now famous researches into the 
possibility of transmitting electric waves, certain 
men of science suggested that some day similar 
vibrations might serve to transmit messages 
through space. Hertz laughed at the hypothesis, 
and assured all comers that his experiments were 
for laboratories only. Now, after a few short 
years, it is hard to find a single issue of a daily 
paper that does not record some noteworthy ex- 
ample of the use of wireless telegraphy. 

Levassor was the great engineer who sketched 
the automobile with such skill that his design has 
not been materially changed to this day. After 
Levassor accomplished his historic trip from 
Paris to Bordeaux and return, at the dizzy speed 
of about fifteen miles an hour, his admirers 
gave him a banquet. During the toasts, one of 
them, stirred by the spirit of the occasion, rose 
and enthusiastically called on the assembly to 
drink to the approaching day when carriages 
should travel at the speed of sixty miles an hour. 
Levassor turned to his nearest neighbor and 
asked in a quick undertone, “Why is it that after 
every banquet some people feel called on to make 
fools of themselves ?” 

* 


SPOILING HIS AIM. 


N Irishman was shooting ducks with a friend, 
who noticed that although Mike often aimed 
his gun at the flying birds, he never shot it 

off. At last he said, “Mike, why didn’t you shoot 
then? The whole flock was right in front of you.” 

“I know,” said Mike, “but every time I aimed 
me gun at a duck, another wan would come right 


| between us.” 
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Afar, in a proud old city,— 
A city of curious ways 
That dreams by the sea forever 
Of the glory of other days, — 
There rises a great cathedral 
That faces the ancient square, 
And the life of all the city 
Is centred about it there. 
The domes are five above it, 
And over the arching door, 
Where they prance and gleam forever, 
Are brazen horses four. 





Ill 

And this is the tale they told me, 
The brazen horses four 

That prance and gleam forever 
Above San Marco’s door: 

“©O listen!” they cried, in the silence 
That followed the clang of bell. 

“Give heed to the strangest story 
That ever a horse could tell, 

A story that had beginning 
So far in the past,— who knows? — 

When the Romans rose to greatness 
Where the tawny Tiber flows. 


IV 
“With wondrous care they wrought us, 
Those craftsmen skilled in ores 
That slaves had brought in galleys 
From the far Iberian shores. 


Yet never a street of the city 
The hoof of a horse may know, 

For in every way and byway 
The tides of the ocean flow. i 

And so, when the folk of Venice 
Are crossing their ancient square, 

They look at San Marco’s horses, 
With pride to see them there. 

And once, when the peal of midnight 
Was echoing in the sky, 

I called aloud to the horses 
And waited for their reply. 


THE HORSES OF SAN MARCO 
By JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


And first, when the work was finished, 
They gave us a lordly home 

Where we looked on the busy Forum 
From a pagan temple’s dome. 

And then, to tell of the glory 
That a Caesar had redly won, 

On a massive arch of triumph 
We gleamed like gold in the sun. 
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Vv 
“When the years of evil clouded 
The grandeur that Rome had seen, 
With the star of empire eastward 
We followed Constantine. 
Oh, fair were the seas we traveled - 
By the purple isles of Greece, 
Till a thousand miles from the Tiber 
At last did our journey cease. 
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For centuries six we stood here, 
And watched through the portals below — 
Oh, the thrill of such a procession! — 


“And still more journeys awaited; 
There came on an evil day 


An army to sack and to slay. 
They bore us off in their triumph 

To the city beside the Seine, 
But peace broke the point of their lances, 
And we galloped hither again. 






And there, in a new-made city 

Where the spell of the East was cast, 
We looked on the crumbling empires . 
While seven centuries passed. 


vi 
“Then lo! from over the ocean 
The Templars came on their quest, 
And one of them led us with him 
When he went back to the West. 
It was here he brought us, to Venice; 
Oh, proud was the city and fair, 
And proud were we when they set us 
Above the pomp of the square. 






of worshipers go. 


vil 


over the mountains 


Does the story weary in telling? 
All this was long, long ago; 

In peace from the sacred portals 
We watch o’er the city below.” 


Vill 
And this was the tale of their travels 
That the brazen horses four 
Told to me from their station 
Above the cathedral door; 
Told to me in the moonlight, 
When a silence that | could feel 
Had flooded the Square San Marco 
In the wake of the midnight peal; 
Told to me in the city 
That never a horse has known, 
Save the four that prance and glisten 
In a glory all their own. 





TWO LITTLE EXPLORERS. 
BY MARY E. JACKSON. 


ss MOTHER, may we have a bottle of 
O water and something to eat?’’ cried 
Paul. ‘‘We are going to explore!’’ 

‘*Yes, and our flash light, so that we can see 
into the cave,’’ added Don. 

“The cave?’? Mrs. Daniels smiled as she 
looked into the boys’ eager faces. ‘‘Tell me 
about this cave,’’ she said. 

“Oh, it’s only a big hole that we dug out in 
the back pasture,’’ said Paul. ‘'You see, we 
covered the hole with boughs, and we put sods 
all over the boughs, so that it looks like a real 
cave.’’ 

‘*But we can get into it, anyway,’’ said 
Don. ‘*And we want to play exploring. ’’ 

‘“*You may go to the kitchen and get what 
you need,’’ mother said. ‘‘The flash light is 
in the nursery closet. ’’ 

Ten minutes later, Paul and Don boldly 
crossed the pasture. Paul carried the flash 
light in one hand and a stout walking stick in 
the other; Don followed with a box of crackers 
and a bottle of water. 

‘*S-st!’? whispered Paul, as they neared the 
cave. ‘*What’s that?’’ 

A low growl came from the cave. 

Both boys stood still in mute astonishment. 
They were so much astonished that they quite 
forgot that they were great explorers. 

, ‘‘Wh-what do you s’pose it is?’? whispered 
don. 

‘Don’t know, ’’ replied Paul, who was trying 
to look very brave. ‘‘It sounds like a wolf.’’ 

Don glanced longingly back toward the house 
that looked so safe and so far away. But 
Paul crept nearer the cave. 

‘I’m going to see what is in that cave,’’ he 
said. ‘Stand by, Don.’? 

Don stood by. He was afraid himself, and 
he admired his brother’s courage. 

Paul knelt down at the opening of the cave 
and flashed his light into the semidarkness. 
An angry growl greeted him. 

Paul jumped back. Don ran; then, ashamed 
of his lack of courage, he returned. 

‘What did you see?”’? he whispered. 

“Two shining eyes,’’ replied Paul in an 
undertone, ‘I saw a black body, too. Per- 
haps it’s a bear.’ 

“*Let’s go and tell father,’’ said Don. 

But Paul was overcome with curiosity; he 
Crept nearer the cave again. In his anxiety 
to make little noise he forgot the sod-covered 





boughs, and as he crept closer still, his foot 
went crashing through into the cave. 

There was a familiar-sounding yelp, and out 
of the cave came, not a wolf ora bear, but little 
Digger with a bone in his mouth. 

Paul laughed as he scrambled out of the hole. 

“‘O Digger!’’ he said. ‘‘What a scare you 
gave us! How did you get into the cave?’’ 
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Don, who had run halfway home by this 


time, came back again, and tried to appear | 


at ease. 


‘* Let’s play we’re shipwrecked sailors, | 


Paul,’’ he suggested. ‘‘Somehow I don’t feel 
a bit like an explorer now.’’ 

‘*Neither do I,’’ admitted Paul. ‘‘Let’s 
play ‘Robinson Crusoe’—near the house. ’’ 





WINNING THE WINGING 


BY JOSHUA F. CROWELL. 


RACE. 





place just as the sun rose to see the race. 

Each early bird had washed its face with 
dew; its feathers, too; and every coat was 
glossy, spick and span, like new. 

Morning song was over and all were still, 
all but Dee Dee, who could never sit still, 
stand still, or be still, unless he was ill. 

Judge Heron stood on one leg, like a peg, 
and with his other, scratched his head, and 
said, ‘‘Birds of all feathers, and weathers, 
dry or wet,—I say wet for the luck of the 
duck,—birds with, or without, wattles; we 
have met to test the flight —’’ 

‘*Haw! Haw!’’ cawed George Caw. ‘‘I’m 
the master ; I can fly faster without disaster —’’ 
‘‘Order! Order!’’ shouted Mr. Thresher. 

‘“*Dee! Dee!’’ laughed Dee Dee in glee, and 
swung on a tree, upside down, to see whether 
there were a mite for a bite in sight. 

Mr. Thresher turned to Dee Dee. 
still—sit still !?’? he chided him. 

**T can’t sit still—still,’’ sang Dee Dee. 

The Sparrow preferred flitting to sitting, 
and the Red Wing remarked, ‘‘Okla-cheee! 
Okla-cheeeeeee! Don’t wait for me!’’ 

They decided to have the race first, and 


Toe judge, a wise old Heron, took his 


‘Sit 


let Judge Heron ‘make his remarks after- | 
ward. Every bird was in a flutter. 
The wingers to race perched in place on the 
ridge of the barn of the Yelverton Farm. 
First was George Caw, the boaster, whose 
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| all the children wished would try to win the 
|race. The children on the grass lands, the 
| children on the farms, the children in the cities 
held up their little arms, and a chorus of little 
voices rang till all the woods and meadows 


—— “Fly low, fly low, 

} Oh, promise a rain 
For the fields of grain! 
Please don’t fly high 
While the land is dry! 
Fly low—fly low— 
O’er and o’er again!’’ 


And the Swallow, while winging, heard the 
little children singing, and low as he could 
he flew over all the lands he knew. 

Bob White was starter, and whistled, ‘‘One! 
Two! Three!’’ 

The five poised upon the roof, spread their 
wings, dipped toward the ground, and then 
flew, each with the other vying, in his own 
style of flying. 

George Caw flopped and lopped. Blue flew 
straight and true. Flip darted as he started, 
then flipped and skipped. King idled, wing 
jand wing. Swallow, dipping, skimming, 
= swimming through the blue, and he 

remembered the little children’s song as he 
| flew. 

| Who won the winging race? Iknow! Do 
j 





you? 
George Caw, strong of wing and claw, might 
| have won the race if he had kept his starting 


| pace ; but seeing the watching crowd made 
him feel so proud that he had to perch, to 


bill was never still. With a flop to the top, he boast aloud, ‘‘Haw! Haw! Hear my caw! 
shouted, ‘‘Haw! Haw! All below, watch I am the smartest bird you ever saw! My 
out! I’m about to show all you small fry | | wings are so strong, it won’t be long! There’s 
how to fly. Haw! Hee! Watch me—you’ll | no need of my flying; I can win without try- 





see !?? 
The second was Flip, the English Sparrow. 


He remarked that, for him, the world was too | 


narrow. 

Blue Bird was third; and then came King, 
of the steady wing. 

Flicker had been given fifth place, but at 
the last he refused to race. He said, ‘‘I’m 


red on my head; perhaps I’ll be red in my | 


face if I race. Wings were made to carry 
things. A carpenter’s known by the tools he 
brings. My head is my hammer. Rat-a-tat- 
tat! You can’t beat that! Just hear how the 
old roof rings!’’ 

Dee Dee asked to be excused, and winged 
away. He was too happy in his work, as 
too busy, anyway, to play. 

There was one bird winging in the sky that | 


|ing! Haw! Haw!’’ 
| Dear, gentle little Blue flew and flew and 
flew and flew, calling softly as he went, 
‘‘Tru-ri-loo! Tru-ri-loo!’? He did the very 
| best he knew, and he might have won if 
| Flip, the Sparrow, had not darted across his 
path. 

King was lazy, but Kings can fly fast when 
they see some bigger bird that they wish to 
| put to flight. 

Now Swallow, high or low, while winging, 
Heard the little children singing; 

And though he could not make it rain,— 
To brighten up the fields of grain,— 
Above the cotton and the corn, 

Till all the insect foes were gone, 

He flew to help the human race; 

And so he won the winging race. 


That is why the children were happy. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAY 


[This article is the result of demonstra- 
tion playgrounds carried on by “The Com- 
panion” for nine months in three typical 
rural communities.] 


IN COUNTRY AND VILLAGE. 

A persistent question is: How ean people who 
do not have the facilities of the large city obtain 
for themselves and for their children the recreation 
that they need and deserve? Play is a pleasant 


city itself? The more nearly the group comes to 
representing the whole community, the better. If 
all the churches in your community can unite, no 
better sponsors for your recreational project can be 
found. The woman’s club that is energetic and 
interested in the affairs of its own community can 
help. 

In most cases you will find that the school is 


best fitted to be your unit of organization. It | 


represents all the people, brings all the 
children together, and since the beginning 
of American life, has been the focal point 
of community activity. Your county or 
district superintendent or rural school 
supervisor should be a valuable ally. 

Get all the coéperation you can, but 
remember that, if necessary, you can do 
the work without any of those organi- 
zations. Two or three individuals can 
accomplish a highly satisfactory result. 

A RECREATION PROGRAMME. 

In every case your study of actual con- 
ditions should lead to a recreation plan 

that takes into account: 








THE SAND BOX. 


necessity—not a useless luxury. Farmers will 
have no difficulty in coéperating in work to-mor- 
row if they can coéperate in play to-day. To the 
youth who’has plenty of wholesome good times 
on the farm or in the village, the city has little 
daugerous fascination. Moreover, when boys 
and girls learn to have the best of good times 
together on the school grounds or on the village 
common, many of the community problems dis- 
appear. And of course the play that teaches 
teamwork and fairness is as much the right of 
the country boy or girl as of the city youth. 

This urgent need for healthful play in rural 
communities has attracted the attention of many 
organizations. To meet the problem resulting 
from the rush of people from country to city, 
Mr. Robert Weidensall organized in Will 
County, Lilinois, the first rural Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and began a campaign 
among city associations in behalt of a movement 
that a few years ago developed into what is now 
known as the 
there are nearly one hundred organized counties 
in twenty states, at the head of which are more 
than a hundred trained secretaries; the work has 


reached the scope of a great national reclamation | 


and conservation undertaking. 


In the counties that have availed themselves of | 


this opportunity a new play life has sprungup. In 
most of them school athletic associations have 
been organized, and the teachers have been taught 
by play demonstrators how to direct play in the 
schools. In these demonstrations the whole phil- 
osophy of play and its great value in education 
are fully explained. 

One important result of the work has been the 
establishment of the “new recess,” which is noth- 
ing more than ten minutes devoted by the children 
to playing simple, wholesome games under the 
leadership of the teachers. 
In the larger schools the 


Y. M. C. A. County Work. To-day | 


The neighborhood centre for 
the social and intellectual life of 
the community. You must provide 
opportunity for the club that dis- 
cusses the serious sides of agricul- 
ture and household arts, as well 
as for the boys’ debating society, 
and the monthly social. 
ties, neighborhood bands, the clubs that | 
give simple plays and entertainments, lec- 
tures on interesting and important topics 
—these are well-established aids to commu- 
nity pleasure and advancement. Remem- | 
ber that no community centre enterprise | 
will sueceed unless it is something that | 
your neighbors really desire and need. A.) 











THE TEETERS AT ARDONIA SCHOOL, 


generally make it possible for the educational ex- 
tension forces of your state to cojperate with your 
community to the best advantage. 

2. Special-day festivals, perhaps with pageantry, 


for a good time that is worth while. 

3. Outdoor fun for old and young, such as pienics, 
| camping, nature study, and water sport. 

4. Noncommercial clubs in agriculture and | 
household arts that will bring young people to- | 
gether and encourage better farming and better 
living. 

5. Coéperation with outside clubs, such as the 
Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, and the Audubon 
Society. 
| 6. Athletics, beginning with the loéal playground | 
| and extending to a county system, planned so as 
to encourage physical fit- 
ness and good times for all 





pupils are divided into sec- 
tions, and recess is relayed; 
each section spends ten 
minutes on the playground, 
and gives way to the next 
section. The new recess 
and the new athletics, with 
the folk dances and _ his- 
toric pageants, all moulded 
into the rural festival, have 
already begun to supplant 
vaudeville, ballooning, and 
the immoral side show, at 
the county fair. Gambling 
and horse racing are yield- 
ing to exhibitions of skill, 
agility, and muscle on the 
part of schoolboys and 
schoolgirls. If you wish to 
see for yourself, visit such 
places as Windsor, Ver- 








boys and girls rather, than | 
the success of a few after 
unlimited competition. 


plement this brief 


of sources of further infor- 
mation, often free, upon each 
subject. The statement will 
include references to the de- 
partment pages of “ The 
Companion,” upon which 
have appeared articles that, 
taken together, furnish a 


play. 


successful community centre organization will | 


upon which the whole neighborhood should unite 


Upon request, the Editor | 
of the Family Page will sup- | 
outline | 
with a classified statement | 


working library on country | 


One of the first steps in | 


For your playground, get from one to five acres, 
if possible, but be satisfied with what is available. 
Less than half an acre is too little to be of much 
use. See that part of it is smooth, level, and well | 
drained. If the grounds are unattractive, have 
the children plant trees and shrubbery. The | 


| more closely you can relate play and gardening, 


the better. 
Have the children do all of the work that they 


mix one shovelful of Portland cement, two shovel- 
fuls of sand, and four of coarse gravel or small 
stones, with enough water to make a watery mud 
| pie. At one of The Companion demonstration 
| playgrounds the small children, who, although 
unable to handle carpentry tools, insisted upon 
| doing something, gathered the stones. Mixing 
| concrete is no more difficult, although much more 
| fascinating, than making mud pies. When the 
cement has been thoroughly mixed, pour 
a little of it into the bottom of the hole, 





| 








then put in the upright and pour the rest 
of the cement round it. See that the 
upright stands plumb and leave it undis- 
turbed for forty-eight hours, by which 
time the cement will have hardened. 

In placing the other upright, remember 
that the horizontal bar must not belie its 
name. Probably you will have to experi- 
ment several times with the depth of the 
foundation layer of concrete before you 
fix the upright at just the right height 
above the ground to make the bar hori- 
zontal. Place the post with the large hole 
pointing toward the other post. Pour the 
conerete as before. When it has hard- 
ened for forty-eight hours, put the bar in 
place through the holes, and bolt it there 
with quarter-inch carriage bolts. You 





THE NEW RECESS, WITH FOLK DANCING. 


Singing socie- | can, but do not hesitate to call upon their parents. 


They will help as willingly as did the school trus- | 
tee who, at one of The Companion demonstration 
playgrounds, did the necessary hauling, and then | 
began the play by teaching the boys how to ‘‘skin 
the cat” on the horizontal bar. 

The following directions are the result of expe- 
rience at four country playgrounds. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS. 


Number 1 spruce or Southern pine is excel- | 


lent material for most playground apparatus. | 
White ash has the advantage of added strength, | 
but it splinters easily. White oak should be | 
used for pieces that receive much wear—such 
as swing boards and turning bars. Rock maple 
—not white maple—is probably the best all- 
round wood, but in many parts of the country is 
hard to get. All wood should be carefully sea- 
soned, and such parts as come in contact with 
earth should be tarred or treated with creo- 
sote. 
It is well to saturate the-wood thoroughly 
with boiled linseed oil. In any case, it should 
be finished with two coats of good outdoor 
paint, preferably dark green in color, or with 
one coat of shellac, followed by one coat of 
the best spar varnish. 
Sand Box. The desire to play in the sand 
is universal, as many a parent realizes to his 
great pleasure when his vacation visit to the 
seashore brings to his mind again the joy of 
fortress making and tunnel digging. For little 
children, the sand box or sand table is the piece 
of playground apparatus that brings the largest 
returns. But place it out of the way of stray 
balls and other similar dangers. 

A good size for the box is five by ten feet. 
First remove the sod from an area of those 
| dimensions, and if the natural drainage is poor, 

| replace the top layer of soil with gravel. Pro- 
cure two boards fifteen feet long and eight 
inches wide, a few nails, 
| and a joist, two by three 
| inches, and eight feet 
| long. Saw the joist into 
| pieces two feet long, 
| shar pen the ends, and 
| drive them into the 
ground sixteen inches 
at the points that are 
to be the corners of the 
| box. From each board 
cuta piece five feet long 
for the ends of the box. 
Nail the boards to the 
corner posts so as to 
form the sides and ends; 
and if you wish, bevel 
the tops. 
| ‘The apparatus is com- 
plete when you have 
hauled in the load of 
sand, preferably of the 
grade known to dealers as “fine beach.” Be sure 
it is free from earth. It should be changed at 
the first suggestion of foulness. To keep out 
| Stray cats and dogs, it is well to place a woven 
wire fence four feet high about the box. 

To make a sand table, construct 
one or more boxes, eight inches 


| 
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mont; Hillsdale, Michigan ; 
or Dutchess County, New 
York, during the fair season. 


THE HORIZONTAL 


Among other agencies that have been working | 


for the improvement of rural recreation are the 
National Bureau of Education, normal schools, 
state universities and agricultural colleges, wom- 
en’s clubs and granges, state departments of 


public instruction, the Department of Recreation | 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, and the Play- | 


ground and Recreation Association of America. 
Any group of country or village people who wish 
to make their community a happier one in which 
to live will find that many organizations and indi- 
viduals stand ready to help by advice and definite 
suggestion of well-tested plans. 

The Companion has collected information as to 
just what significant things have been accom- 


plished in every state, just what bulletins and | 
in short, what | 


other printed helps are available; 
there is ready for your use, almost always without 
cost, in case you wish to foster organized play. 

If you will write to the Editor of the Family Page 
of ‘The Youth’s Companion,” Boston, Massachu- 
setts, giving definite information concerning the 
situation in your community and how you hope to 
improve it, he will be glad to send you, 
cost, information that will be valuable to you, in- 


cluding the names of leaders in your state upon | 


whom you may call for help. 

Neighborhood play needs planning. The first 
step is to find out what the need is and what 
means you have for meeting it. 

You must determine by what agency you will 
do the work. Will you take the school, the church, 
the woman’s club, the farm bureau, the county Y. 
M.C. A., the grange, or the township, village, or 


without | 


BAR AT SWANZEY. 


any campaign for 
rural recreation is to 
provide suitable play 
apparatus for the 
children. Realizing 
the - importance of 
efficiency in this pre- 
| liminary work, The 
Companion, in ¢o- 
éperation with the 
Department of Rec- 
reation of the Rus- 
| sell Sage Foundation 
jand the normal 
| schools of Keene, 
New Hampshire, and 
New Paltz, New 
York, has conducted 
rural recreation 
demonstrations. In 
typical country 
communities, The Companion encouraged children 
| and their parents and teachers and friends to con- 
struct playground apparatus, and to use it for the 
| maximum of community good. 

The resources and opportunities of the ordinary 
community were kept in mind. In no case was an 
expenditure of more than eight dollars made. In 
each case the experiment belonged to the pupils 
themselves; outsiders did nothing more than sug- 
gest and encourage. 

An article on the May Girls’ 





Page, “‘Human 


Standards,” will show a unique and useful substi- | 


tute for the ordinary gymnastic apparatus. 





THE GIANT STRIDE. 


deep, of any desired size, prefer- 
ably not over three by six feet. 
Build a strong table to support the 
boxes, about twelve inches above 
the ground. 

Swing. Ordinarily, a branch of 
a tree, a rope and a board are all 
that is needed to make a swing; 
but when the tree is not conven- 
iently present, make a strong 
simple frame of two posts set in 
concrete and a crossbar at the top. 
If you tie the rope to the crossbar, 
or to hooks placed in it, the rope 
will soon wear through. A better 
way is to place eyebolts, two to 
three inches apart, in the cross- 
piece. Into the eyes insert a two- 
inch galvanized -iron pipe, with 
holes drilled two inches from each 
end; place oxbow pins in the holes 
to hold the pipe in place, and tie 
the rope to the pipe. 

Horizontal Bar. For the bar 
itself a galvanized-iron pipe, care- 
fully sandpapered, two inches in diameter and six 
feet long, will serve as well as the more expensive 
and less durable hard wood. Two inches from the 
end of the pipe drill holes five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. For the supports, use posts four 
inches square and nine or ten feet long. Six 
inches from one end of each, exactly in the centre, 
bore a hole two inches in diameter. To intersect 
this hole at the centre at right angles, bore another 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter. 

Set the uprights in conerete. Dig holes for 
them three feet deep, six inches or more square. 
| In a tub, or some other convenient receptacle, 











can set both posts and the bar the same 
day; but the slower method described 
above will give better results. 

If you wish a removable crossbar, use a pipe six 
feet six inches long, and arrange the fastening as 
| directed in the description of the teeter, which 

follows. With the bar removed, the uprights can 
be used as a jumping standard. Toholdthe string 
| or stick over which the contestant jumps, drive 
three-inch nails one inch into the side of the 
| uprights. Always jump from the side of the up- 
rights opposite to that in which the nails are 
| placed. 

An adjustable bar can be arranged by piercing 
_ the uprights with as many holes as you want, and 
| fastening the bar in’ place as directed in the 
description of the teeter. 

See that the children who use the bar have a 
soft place in which to land. Sand will save injuries 
and prevent mud puddles from forming. 

Teeter. A board over a fence or a rock is a 
teeter, but a better one can easily be made. For 
the uprights, get two pieces of five-by-five-inch 








SETTING THE POSTS. 


joist five and one-half 
feet long. Four inches 
from one end of each 
piece bore a two-inch 
hole. Have ready a 
piece of galvanized 
iron, two-inch pipe two 
feet long, with a cap 
on one end, and a 
three-eighth-inch hole 
drilled two inches from 
the other for an oxbow 
pin. You can use an 
other bow pin instead 
of a cap, or can substi- 
tute carriage bolts for 
both, or can drill holes 
through pipe and wood, 
and bolt the pipe in 
place, as you do the 
horizontal bar; but the 
first suggestion is the simplest, since it permits 
the easy removal of the pipe. 

Dig holes, with their centres eighteen inches 
apart, three feet deep, six inches square. Set first 
one upright, then the bar, then the other upright, 
as directed for the horizontal bar. Be sure to 
allow the concrete sufficient time to harden. 

The plank should be fourteen feet long, two 
inches thick, and ten inches wide; to keep it in 
place upon the pipe, bolt to it on the under side 
two crosspieces of hard wood, each two inches 
square and ten inches long. For the carriage 
bolts that are to hold these crosspieces in place, 
bore four holes, each six feet nine inches from 
each end of the plank, and three inches from the 
|}edge. Pad the ends of the plank, to form a pro- 
tection from sudden jars. 

The teeter is so popular and so liable to abuse 
that the plank should generally be taken in every 
night, and the bar removed when the playground 
is to be closed—officially—for more than a few 
days. 

Giant Stride. With the giant stride, boys and 
girls are able to indulge in the passion for flying 
that has been a characteristic of the race from 
Icarus to Darius Green, and from Darius Green 
to the Wrights. You can make cheaply and easily 
a satisfying substitute for the expensive and com- 
plicated stride of the city playground. 

The basis is an old wagon wheel and a pole 
eighteen feet long and five inches in diameter at 
the small end. In almost any village the wheel 
can be had for the asking, and the pole probably 
can be cut in the woods. 

If you use a wheel with a wooden axle stub, 
remove the axle from the skein, which is the 
“tapering metal sleeve surrounding a wooden 
axle spindle to protect it from wear.’ Shape the 
top of the pole to fit into the axle skein, and fasten 
the skein securely in place. 

If you use a wheel with a metal axle, cut off the 
axle about a foot from the hub, and sharpen it to 
a point. Here is where you may have to call upon 
the blacksmith. Cut off the spokes four inches 
from the hub. Into the middle of the small end of 


E GIANT STRIDE. 
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the pole bore a two-inch hole about six inches | 


deep, and drive the axle intoit. Ifthe blacksmith 
is helping you, have him shrink an iron collar on 
the end of the pole, to keep it from splitting. It 
is well to use an all-metal wheel and axle. 

Cut sixty feet of one-inch Manila rope into four 
equal pieces. With copper wire, or by splicing, 
attach the ropes to the hub. Knot them at the 
bottom, and about every two feet for the lower 
eight feet. After it has hung in the sun and rain 
until it has stretched as much as it will, apply a 
thin solution of pine tar to preserve it. 

Set the pole in concrete, four feet in the ground. 
At that height, the lower knot of the rope should 
¢lear the ground by about two feet. It is well to 
place a tin or other waterproof cover over the hub, 
if itis exposed. The entire 
wheel may be used, and the 
ropes tied to the felly; the 
result is a lengthened fly- 
ing stride, but an increase 
in danger. 

Ball Fields. The regula- 
tion baseball field, with 
ninety-foot base lines, re- 
quires three acres, but a 
field half that size will 
serve. A backstop is easy 
to contrive, although prob- 
ably the side of ashed will 
continue to be the most 
common form. Be sure 
that small children are not 
in range of fast balls. 

The standard football 
field requires two and 
three-quarters acres. Goal 
posts for Rugby should be erected in the middle 
of the ends of the field, eighteen feet six inches 
apart, with crossbars ten feet from the ground. 
For soccer—which is justly growing in popularity 
—the goal posts should be twenty-four feet apart, 
with the crossbar eight feet from the ground. 


COMPARATIVE EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. 
Making a playground demands intelligence and 
energy, rather than money. -The Ardonia, New 
York, and the Keene, New Hampshire, play- 
grounds are independent of each other, yet, as the 
following table shows, the cost of each proved to 
be about the same. 














THE OXBOW PIN. | 


ARDONIA KEENE 
HORIZONTAL BAR . $2.15 Be ere a 
fae —_ Fe 
Bolts... %* . 04 
Uprights . 1.00 56 
Labor. . 50 00 
TRETSR :.. .. . SH ‘then ee 
Puen. « « 137 - 1.50 
Supports. . .20 29 
Pipe and Cap .25 25 
2 Bolts .05 04 
Bowpin .. ** 06 
Boring Holes .20 .00 
Labor. .. .50 00 
GIANT STRIDE .. 1.73 «ae Se 
Pole ** oe ee 
Wheel ** -50 
Rope. ..18 - 177 
Wire .00 .20 
Labor. .. .50 bocce 
SAND PILE... .. *## Sh or Ol ee Oe 
2 Boards 
Joist 
Nails 
CUNENT.«. ss ss LD 
TOTALS $7.54 $7.40 


** Donated. 


SUPERVISION. 


Whether your playground will be useful to the 
community after the children have forgotten the 
fun they had making it, and after the novelty has 
worn off, will depend very largely upon your skill 
in supervision. The person in charge must be 
more a statesman than a policeman. He must 
keep order by organizing a smoothly running, 
rigorously efficient democracy. He must teach 
fairness; he must inspire the older children with 
a wish to take care of the younger; he must or- 
ganize the players so that they themselves attend 
to the details of play, and, indeed, assume much 
of the responsibility of playground management. 
He must know how to play, but it is even more 
important that he know human nature. Expert- 
ness in games is not his chief recommendation. 
His command of psychology must be of an imme- 
diate and practical sort. 

This description of a playground paragon ap- 
plies to a man, but women are among the most 
successful playground administrators. 

The leader must remember constantly that the 
playground is merely a means to an end. He 
must not assign to his apparatus any virtue in 
itself, 

A significant statement comes from one of the 
leaders of one of The Companion demonstration 
playgrounds: 

“When the first piece of apparatus was ready 

for use at Ardonia, the oldest boys enjoyed it, 
While the girls and the small children stood by to 
watch them. A few weeks later the girls too were 
using the giant stride, and soon afterward their 
Play hours were allotted them. Now everyone 
has a different attitude toward play. If all the 
pieces of apparatus are used, the remainder of the 
children begina game. The play spirit has spread 
quickly since the playground was started, and 
Very few children stand round simply looking at 
What the others are doing. Country children are 
always conservative at first, but when they realize 
the pleasure that can come from a new play their 
Lerman is more lasting than that of city chil- 
dren,” 
_ The play leader must remember that children 
inherit the play instinct, not the games. Games 
must be taught by the leader to the children. 
Tiey (must be vital; the test of the efficiency of 
the playground is the games the children play 
Outside it. Unless the leader can exert an influ- 
ence over the entire play life of the youth under 
his care he is not a thorough success. 

Kindergarten games, such as the simple folk 
dance shown in one of the illustrations, are best 
for younger children. Later they seek play that 
combines competition with drama. As they grow 
oi\der—from eight to eleven—their games become 
more competitive; then is the time when, in order 
to keep fun, not glory, as the object of play, it is 
hecessary to stimulate the competitive spirit by 
motives inside rather than outside the game. 
—— prizes should be avoided as much as pos- 

me, 

Girls of from eleven to fourteen should be en- 
Coulraged to play lively games, lest, in the words 





of Mr. Joseph Lee, president of- the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, “they 
suffer from premature young ladyhood.” 

The need for recreation must be recognized as 
something as definite as the need for work. A 
definite time must be set apart for it. Play must 
be put upon the family as well as the community 
programme. 

More details concerning playground supervision 
and how to study it, as well as lists of playground 
games published in ‘‘ The Companion,” are included 
in the material that the Editor of the Family Page 
will send you, free, upon request. 
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A BATH BAG. 


, UT acircular piece twelve inches across from 
loosely woven crash or Turkish toweling, 
hem or bind it neatly, and run in drawing 

tapes, long enough to let the bag lie flat. In use, 

put a cake of soap, or a handful of salt, or any of 
the bath mixtures, as soap and almond meal or 
oatmeal, soap and powdered orris root, or wheat 
bran and salt,—this for a tender skin,—inside the 
bag, draw it up, and use it as a sponge. Empty 
it, rinse, and dry it after you use it. The bath bag 
saves the annoying loss of soap, and prevents any 
clogging of drainpipes. For a perfumed bath, 
make the bag of cheesecloth or Swiss muslin, fill 
it with fresh rose petals, or stemless violets, with 
shreds of dry orange peel scattered through, and 
let it soak in the bath water from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

& & 


A BURNING QUESTION. 


ANY a man who is building a house is 
M puzzled about the space required for his 

coal bin; and most men, in laying in the 
winter supply of fuel, need to know the capacity 
of their storage places. 

Any rule for finding out must depend, of course, 
upon the kind of fuel you use. A ton of hard coal 
takes up at least 314% cubic feet of space, whereas 
a ton of coke takes up twice that amount. Soft 
coal varies according to the quality, but a safe 
estimate for a good quality is 36 cubic feet to the 
ton. 

To divide by 314 is awkward, so some simpler 
rule is desirable. This easier rule can be deduced 
from the fact that 314%, is the same as 125-4 or 
1000-32. So to divide by 3144 is equivalent to mul- 
tiplying by 3.2 and then dividing by 100. 

First find the cubical content of the bin by 
multiplying the three dimensions; then take 1 
per cent. of that number and multiply it by 3.2. 
That gives the capacity in tons of hard coal. 
Half of the amount is the capacity in coke, and 
%, or ¥g less than the given number, is the capacity 
in soft coal. 

To apply the rule, let us suppose that your bin 
measures 10 x 9 x 6 feet; as a matter of fact, the 
height to which you can readily fill an ordinary 
bin is only 5 feet. The cubical content of the bin 
is 10x 9x 6, or 540 cubic feet. One per cent. of 
that is 5.40, which, multiplied by 3.2, is 17.28, the 
capacity in tons of hard coal. 

For those who wish to measure the capacity of 
apple “or potato bins, it is necessary only to re- 
member that a bushel is within 1 per cent. of 14 
cubic feet. 
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EGGS WITH TOMATOES.—Chop one-half of 
a pound of fat mutton, and fry it rare with butter. 
Add one pound of tomatoes that have been peeled 
and cut up. Season the mixture with salt and 
pepper. When the meat and tomatoes are almost 


done, add three eggs, and cook the whole a little 
longer. 


SAND TARTS (Peanut).— Rub one heaping 
cupful of butter into four cupfuls of flour and two 
eupfuls of sugar. Moisten the mass with two eggs 
well beaten. Roll it thin on a tin sheet, and brush 
it over with eng. Sprinkle it with sugar, cinna- 
mon, and —_ ed pe Cut it into squares, 
and bake them until they are brown. 


PUREE OF DRIED PEAS WITH SAUSAGES. 
Put the peas into cold water the night before. In 
the morning put them into a pot with one-half of a 
pint of tepid water, and season them with salt, 
pepper, and thyme. Add an onion and a little 
yacon; or if the bacon is not at hand, use butter. 
Cook the mixture slowly one-half of an hour, crush 
it, strain it, and serve it with small fried sausages. 


AN ARMY STEW.—Scald one red pepper and 
remove the seeds. Then chop the pepper, one 
small onion, and a clove of garlic together fine, 
and mix them in a pan with one tablespoonful of 
butter. Add three tablespoonfuls of tomato catch- 
up, one tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, 
and one and one-half tablespoonfuls of water. 
Make this mixture into a thick gravy, add cut-up 
cold meat, and heat thoroughly. 


SOFT CAKES.—Rub one-half of a pound of 
butter and one-quarter of a pound of sugar into a 

ound of flour into which two teaspoonfuls of 

aking powder have been well sifted. Add one 
teaspoonful each of ground nutmeg and cinnamon, 
and currants or raisins. Stir in a very little milk, 
and enough posseere Syme of any desired flavor to 
make a batter that will just pour. Bake the cakes 
in small, shallow pans in a hot oven. 


SCALLOP CHOWDER. — Use one quart of 
scallops parboiled twenty minutes in boiling 
water. Take three slices of salt pork and two 
onions cut up very fine, and fry them to a delicate 
brown. Pare six good-sized potatoes, and slice 
them thin. Put the pork, the onions, and the 
potatoes into three ye of milk, cook them until 
the potatoes are soft, add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; salt and pepper to taste. Add the scallops 
(which if large should be cut into small pieces). 
When they are cooked remove the dish from the 
fire, pour the chowder into a tureen, and put 
browned butter crackers on top. This receipt will 
make about three quarts of chowder. 


PALESTINE SOUP.—Take three dozen fresh 
artichokes, peel them, and put them at once into 
cold water. After they have stood a few minutes, 
place them in a stewpan with four onions, the 
outer sticks of a head of celery, and three pints of 
white stock. Let the whole simmer gently for an 
hour. Remove the onions, and strain the arti- 
chokes and the liquor through a sieve; put the 
purée back into the stewpan, and when it is hot, 
stir in a pint of hot cream, or, if you prefer, a 
mixture of cream and milk. Season the soup with 
white pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. Let it 
simmer for a minute or two, and serve it. Send it 
to the table with fried bread cut into small dice. 
The quantity is sufficient for six persons. 
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Stam s FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
p Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo,0. 
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S$ he I pay highest cash prices for butterflies, in- 

sects. Profitable work for men and women 
each Spring, Summer, Fall. Instruction book, Send 2c. 
stamp. J.Sinclair, Entomologist, Box244, D.74, Los Angeles, Cal. 





SOME HARD KNOCKS 
WOMAN GETS RID OF “COFFEE HABIT.” 


The injurious action of coffee on the hearts of 
many persons is well known by physicians to be 
caused by caffeine. This is the drug found by 
chemists in coffee and tea. 

A woman suffered a long time with severe 
heart trouble and finally her doctor told her she 
must give up coffee, as that was the principal 
cause of the trouble. She writes: 

““My heart was so weak it could not do its work 
properly. My husband would sometimes have to 
carry me from the table, and it would seem that I 
would never breathe again. 

“The doctor told me that coffee was causing the 
weakness of my heart. He said I must stop it, 
but it seemed I could not give it up until I was 
down in bed with nervous prostration. 

“For eleven weeks I lay there and suffered. 
Finally husband brought home some Postum and 
I quit coffee and started new and right. Slowly I 
got well. Now I do not have any headaches, nor 
those spells with weak heart. We know it is 
Postum that helped me. The doctor said the 
other day: ‘I never thought you would be what 
you are.’ I used to weigh 92 pounds and now I 
weigh 158. 

“Postum has done much for me and I would not 
go back to coffee again, for I believe it would kill 
me if I kept at it. Postum must be prepared 
according to directions on package, then it has a 
rich flavor and with cream is fine.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25e packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost per 
cup about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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TELEGRAPHY Taught Graduates. assisted. “Cats: | 
paraiso, Ind. 








Wouldn’t You Like 
to Be With Them? 


NYWHERE along the byways and 

highways, far out into the open 

country you will find the invigorating, 
joy-giving 1915 


Fndian Motocucle 


Once you own an Indian, the spirit of life 
tingles in your veins—the exhilaration of 
powerthrills you—the world lies before you 
to explore—the joys of touring are yours. 
The rhythmic purr of the Indian engine bespeaks 
unlimited power, speed, endurance. The gentle 
resiliency of the famous Cradle Spring Frame 
imparts a comfort, ease, luxury, buoyancy that 
knows no parallel. 

Responding to your every touch, the Indian goes 
where you will with that mechanical ease and 
precision that have given it, for over 14 years, 
popular international preference. 


One, Two, and Three-Speed Models. 
2,800 Indian dealers—everywhere—assure 
over-night service—anywhere. 


Send for Beautiful Indian Catalog showing Nine 
Big 1915 Indian Innovations. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
707 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Branches and Service Stations: 
























Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Toronto Lendon Melbourne 
CLASS PINS |g 
2 FACTORY TO YOU A 
' 





496 Made to your special order, any style or material, NO 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs, Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
with one or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $. 15 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dozen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


each, $15.00 per dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 531 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, N. Y, 





individuality 


Another element of 
Paige Prestige 
















Distinctiveness 


AIGE CARS are more than merely beautiful 
cars—they are distinctively beautiful cars. 


No matter where you may meet a Paige—on the 
road or parked among many other cars—you will 
recognize it instantly. 
very embodiment of power and dignity—this car 
stands out among all other motor cars with an 


Long and graceful—the 


all its own. Quite unconsciously 


you find yourself saying, ‘“There goes a Paige Six.’’ 
And you utter these words either with the Pride 
or Desire of ownership. 


No discriminating man or woman can resist the appeal of the 
exquisite European stream lines—the impressive “‘bonnet’’ 
—the roomy seating accommodations for seven passengers— 
the modish one-man top and soft leather upholstery. So go 
to the Paige dealer to-day. 
tion in either the ‘‘Four’’ or ‘‘Six.’’ 

and a sure step—to Paige ownership. 


Let him give you a demonstra- 
This is the first step— 








The supreme dollar-for-dollar value of Paige Cars 
is established by comparing them, feature for 
feature, with any and all other motor cars of lower, 
equal and higher price. We don’t have to ask the 
intelligent purchaser to make that comparison. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


1204 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit 







Four “36” —$1075 
Six “46”—$1395 
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THE BOYS’ ZOO. 
II. A Salt-Water Aquarium. 


N the February Boys’ 
[ree directions were 

given for the construc- 
tion and care of a fresh- 
water aquarium. In so far 
as they refer to the selec- 
tion of the receptacle, the 
balancing of the water with 
green plants, and the care 
of the animals, those direc- 
tions apply as well to the 
salt-water aquarium, so it 
is not necessary to repeat 
them here. Naturally it 
will be easier to maintain 
such an aquarium if you | 
live near the seashore than if you live inland, but 
there is no difficulty— 
beyond the expense of 





applying to one of the many seashore biological 
laboratories on one coast or the other of North 
America. Some of them have supply departments 
that sell marine animals and plants to laboratories 
and museums. Animals wrapped in wet Ulva 
stand the railway journey better than animals 
sent in water. If you write to the Editor of the 
Boys’ Page, he will tell you how to get into com- 
munication with these laboratories. 


* 


MORE WAR STAMPS. 
Te: far during the war, Red Cross stamps 





and stamps for the benefit of various relief 

funds have been conspicuous among the 
postal 
Europe. 
| The January Boys’ Page contained illustrations 
| of two Red Cross stamps from France—the 10- 
| eentime stamp of the “sower’” type surcharged 


issues of the belligerent countries of 





added another country for collectors to watch. 
The Turks have already contributed their share 
of war issues. On October ist, the Ottoman gov- 
ernment closed all the foreign post offices that 
the European powers had maintained in the Turk- 
ish Empire. To commemorate this event, Turkey 
issued a set of seven stamps consisting of the 5, 
10, and 20 para, and the 1, 2, 5, and 10 piastre 
values of the current series overprinted ‘‘Aboli- 
tion of Capitulations” (or “the Foreign Privileges’’) 
in Turkish characters. One of these stamps is 
shown in the February Boys’ Page. 

The most interesting philatelic event of the war, 
however, has been the appearance of British 
Indian postage stamps with an overprint for use 
of the Indian troops fighting with the allies in 
France and Belgium. The stamps comprise the 
complete set current in India, from 3 pies to 1 
rupee —10 denominations in all; the overprint 
consists of the letters “I. E. F.’—“Indian Expe- 





ditionary Force”’—in large, black Roman capitals. 
This is similar to the 
overprint “C. E. F.’— 








transportation—in keep- 
ing one almost any- 
where. Many salt-water 
animals will stand a 
journey of several days 
by express. 

More troubles arise 
from using impure water 
than from any other one 
cause. If possible, get 
the water for your aqua- 
rium at a distance from 
the shore, where the 
danger of contamination 
from sewage or dilution 
with fresh water is the 
least. If you are to take 
the sea water at once to 
the aquarium, you can 
use any clean vessel to 
carry it in; but if you 
are going to ship it by 
rail, it is better to put it 
in glass that has been 
washed as clean as it 
can be made. A ten- 
gallon carboy, boxed as 
furnished by a dealer 
in glassware, can be 
shipped without any 











“Chinese Expeditionary 
Force”—used during the 
Boxer rebellion in China. 
Except for the issues of 
Gibraltar, and of the 
British post offices in 
Turkey, now closed, the 
only other occasion when 
stamps of the British 
Empire have been used 
in Europe was in the 
Crimean War. 

From the opposite side 
of the earth have come 
other interesting provi- 
sionals. Late in August 
a British force from New 
Zealand took possession 
of German Samoa. In 
the post office of the 
capital, Apia, they found 
a small supply of Ger- 
man Samoan stamps of 
the familiar “ship” 
design used in all Ger- 
many’s overseas posses- 
sions. To these they 
applied the overprint 
“G. R. 1."—** Georgius 
Rex Imperator’’—and a 





FIG. 4 





FIG. 7 














further packing. 
If possible, place your 


aquarium where it will get an hour or two of direct | “ 


sunlight in the morning, and plenty of diffused 
daylight for the rest of the day. Fill it three- 
quarters full of water, and mark on the glass the 
level of the water. There will be a steady evapo- 
ration, so that the water level will gradually sink. 
Every day or two the water should be brought 
back to the original level by the addition of fresh 
water—rain water, if you can get it. The salts 
will be left behind when evaporation occurs; and 
if you should add salt water, you would increase 
the density of the water in the aquarium until at | 
last you would have a brine in which noining 
could live. 

The best green plant to use is Ulva, ox sea let- 
tuce. 


Ulva on them, putting in enough of the plant to 
cover completely the top of the water. Without 
the cork the plant would sink and cover the 
animais. 

Be careful not to overstock the aquarium; re- 
member that almost all the oxygen the animals | 
get must come from the green plants; do not put | 
in more than the plants can provide for. The | 
forms to be used will depend on what are avail- 
able; for a four-gallon jar the following are sug- | 
gested: a clam, or an oyster, a few hydroids, one | 


or two of the worms that live in the limestone | in England or France; early in the war the Ger- | ‘‘Togo—Anglo-French—Occupation.” 


Select only pieces that are bright green. | 
Put several bits of cork on the water and lay the | 


+5c,” and a permanent stamp of similar design. 


stamp. 


stamps of France and Mon- 
aco. (Fig. 1.) The French 


It showed also a surcharged 10-centime Monaco | have been seen in this country: 


On the heels of these has come the current 10-| stamps of the set may appear later. 
centime stamp in use in the French post offices in | number of sets seized in the post office was as 
Morocco, surcharged in the same manner as the | small as report makes it, all the surcharged 


surcharge of new values 
in . English currency. 
(Figs. 9 and 10.) So far, only four denominations 
14d. on 3pf., 44d. 
on 5pf., 1d. on 10pf., and 244d. on 20pf. Other 
If the 


stamps are likely to be scarce. 





At any rate, a new issue of 





colonial office had previously 
overprinted all values of the 
set to which this stamp be- 
longed with an Arabic in- 
| scription and the words 
Protectorat Frangais. 
Belgium has entered the 
field with no less than three 
sets of Red Cross stamps. 
| Each set consists of three 
| values, 5, 10, and 20 centimes. 
The design of the first set 
| (Fig. 2) shows a monument 
| commemorating the War of 
1830, which resulted in Bel- 
| gian independence. The sec- 
ond and third sets (Figs. 3 
| and 4) have the portrait of 
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provisionals for Samoa has 
already superseded them. It 
consists of the present New 
Zealand stamps overprinted 
“Samoa.” The Companion 
has seen six values thus 
treated—the 44d., 1d., 2d., 6d., 
and 1s. of the 1909 issue, and 
the 244d. of the 1898 issue. 
(Fig. 11.) 

Still another provisional 
issue comes from Togo, a 
German province on the west 
coast of Africa. An Anglo- 
French force occupied the 
province early in the war, 
and the temporary postmaster 
overprinted the current Togo 














King Albert. The stamps 
were probably printed either 


set—the ship set—in three 
lines of heavy black type: 
(Fig. 12.) 


tubes on oyster shells and in other places, a half- | man army destroyed the Belgian stamp works in | All 13 stamps of the set—from 3 pfennigs to 5 


dozen sea anemones, and a few small snails. 


Malines. Since the German military governor | 


marks—are said to have been overprinted. Before 


Minnows may be added, but they are not ad-| has ordered the inhabitants of Belgium to use the | the stamps were ready, the stamps of the Gold 
vised, since they are likely to eat anything else that | German stamps specially overprinted for them, Coast were used without any overprint or sur- 


you put in with them. 
creatures make very inter- 
esting aquarium pets; the 





limited. 





ingenious way in which 
they manipulate their legs 
and claws in swimming 
and eating, and the twin- 
kling of their dark eyes 
on their long stalks, will 
furnish much amusement. 
Hermit crabs are interest- 
ing to watch, but they are 
not hardy in aquariums, 
and therefore cannot be 
recommended. A barnacle 
or two may be added, and 
a very small king crab. 

Snails are valuable as 
scavengers. They help to 
keep the glass clean from 
diatoms, which are micro- 
scopic plants that form a 
dirty-looking deposit on 
the inside of the glass. If 
the snails do not keep the 
glass clean, it should be 
rubbed occasionally with 
a cloth or with the bare 
fingers. 

The oysters, clams, and 
hydroids will not need to 
be fed, and the snails will 
need to. be fed but little, 
for they will get their own 
food direct from the water. 
The anemones should be 
fed every four or five days 


FIG. 9 


FIG. 12 
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From Austria come two 


and orphans. 
stamps is shown in Fig. 5 
The values correspond to 


for two hellers above face 
value, that is, for 7 and 12 
hellers respectively. The 
proceeds thus gained are 
turned into the relief fund. 
The stamps resemble 
those in regular use in 
Austria; but they are 
somewhat longer, and the 
date, 1914, distinguishes 
them from the current 
stamps. They are good 
for postage to points in 
Austria-Hungary, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Ger- 
many. Asa large number 
were printed, they will | 
probably be quite common. 

For a similar fund, Bos- | 
nia-Herzegovina has sur- 
charged the 5 and 10 heller 
stamps of its current set 
(Fig. 6), and sells them 
on the same basis as the 
Austrian relief-fund 


FIG. 10 





FIG. 13 








with fine pieces of meat 





or bits of oyster held on 
the end ofa rod, and very gently brought in contact 
with the tentacles of the animal. If the animal 
is hungry, it will at once grasp the food. The 
shrimps and snails should be fed every day or two 
with small pieces of meat. 

Uneaten food—and dirt of every kind—must be 
removed, or it will decay and spoil the water. 

Occasionally the Ulva and the stock will have | 
to be renewed. 
is being adjusted, there is likely to be some loss; 
but onee the balance has been reached, you will | 
rarely have to add new stock. To those who live | 
inland, the question as to how to get the water 
and materials for stocking can best be solved by 


| the sufferers from floods. 


At these times, while the balance | 


stamps. Hungary, for its 
national relief fund, has 


overprinted and surcharged all the stamps of the lat the outset and from time to time afterward 


*‘Inundation Issue,’’ which appeared in 1913 to help 
One of the stamps is 
shown in Fig. 7. The overprint on the upper part of 


| the stamps means ‘‘War relief” ; that on the lower 


part, “For widows and orphans two (2) fillers.” 
By far the handsomest stamps that the war has 
produced are the four charity postage stamps that 
have recently come from Russia. The values are 
| 1, 3,7, and 10 kopecks, and 1 kopeck is added to 
| the price of each stamp, the extra charge being 
a levy for the benefit of widows and orphans of 
soldiers. One of the stamps is shown in Fig. 8. 
The entry of Turkey into the hostilities has 


at Austrian post offices | 


Some of the shrimp-like | the use of the Red Cross stamps, for the present | charge. Another set of the Togo stamps has been 
at any rate, is likely to be | | issued with an overprint in French: 


“ Togo— 


| Occupation—Franco-anglaise.” (Fig. 13.) 
| Until the outbreak of the war American collectors 


| their collections of those countries. 


those of our 1- and 2cent | 
stamps, but they are sold | 


charity postage stamps for | had somewhat neglected the stamps of European 
the aid of soldiers’ widows | 
One of the 


countries. Dealers say that since then a surpris- 
ing number of collectors have been filling gaps in 
That means 
that they will try to keep up with new European 
issues as well as with new British colonial issues, 
which are always sought after, and that the de- 
mand for war stamps will be great—in many cases, 
far greater than the supply. 


JOG TROTTING. 


HE Marathon run, of course, is too stern a 
test of endurance to be undertaken bya boy; 








there is likelihood that the enormous strain 
on heart and lungs that have not reached their 
highest development would cause permanent 
injury. Yet any healthy boy of eighteen who can- 
not run four or five miles at an easy jog trot has 
not made the most of his physical capacities. 

The best way to start the road run is to go at an 
easy dogtrot for an eighth or a quarter of a mile. 
The distance should be one that does not cause 
any real bodily discomfort; that does not tax the 
| wind or set the heart to pumping too fast. The 
increase in distance should be very gradual. For 
example, the boy who has at last found himself 
capable of jogging for half a mile without discom- 
fort should keep at this distance for some time 
before going on to five-eighths of a mile. A boy 
of fifteen, training to jog five miles, should be 
content to reach that distance only after some- 
thing like three years of persistent, although 
moderate, sensible effort. Above all, he should 


have his heart examined by a physician who 
really understands physical training. 

In training the body the real aim is to increase 
its power—not merely to do something of which 


you may boast. 
T 

buttonmoulds of medium size. Two dozen 

will cost only about five cents. Get as 

many matches as you have buttonmoulds, and cut 
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BUTTONMOULD TOPS. 


the notion counter you can buy wooden 

















Sure sign of a 
warm house! 








Keep a sharp lookout this 
Spring and you will again 
see here and there the mira- 
cle of an old untenanted 
building, that you thought 
was doomed to the wreckers, 
now being rejuvenated, lift- 
ed from the cheerless, neg- 
lected list to the “homey,” 
desirable list, by putting in 
a comfort-yielding, cleanly, 
labor - saving, fuel - econo- 
mizing outfit of 


AMERICAN x [DEAL 


Old or new buildings—farm or city 
—can be outfitted on shortest notice 
by any dealer, with these two comfort- 
givers—IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators— which 
change any house into a home, entirely 
freeing the occupants from the ancient 
pests of coal-hod-lifting, fire-poking, 
ash-sifting, coal-gas-breathing, black- 
ening, annual storing, repair bills, fire- 
risk, etc. 


Builders, buyers and renters are now 
persistently and insistently demanding 
them, as IDEAL SMOKELESS Boil- 
ers and AMERICAN Radiators save 
so much in coal and cleaning, in time 
and temper, in health and happiness, 
and without rusting or repairs, that 
they quickly repay their cost. 


* In all the world they have no equal — hence 
their use in a million stores, schools, churches, 
offices, public Prange hy 7m and city homes. 
etc., in Americas, Europe, Australia “ 
Japan. Yet with our enormous output they 
cost no more than inferior apparatus. Accept 
no substitute. 


All real estate men and architects will tell you 
that IDEAL SMOKELESS ilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators will attract and hold 
best tenants at 10% to 15% higher rental; or 
property sells quicker and owner gets back 
full cost of the heating outfit—which never 


wears out. 


Money putinto 


' 


I $ these outfits is 


therefore an in- 
vestment—not 
an expense. 

To save heat- 
ing-dollars to 
the end of your 
days, ask for 
free, valuable 
book; ‘‘Ideal 
Heating.” Puts 
you under no 
obligation 
whatsoever to 
buy. Jron is 
now the lowest 
in a decade— 
best possible 
time to buy. 
Act now. Write 
today! 





A No. 6-19-S asa 4 Boiler se 
210 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICA 
Radiators, pa the peed 
$145 were used to heat this 
cottage. Atthis pricethe goods 
can be wie io tof any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not 
include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary 
according to climatic and other 
conditions. 





~ 
$150 stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Guar- 
anteed unfailing. 











AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


. Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 


816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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F you are one of 

those who believe 
in Good Teeth—Good 
Health, and like a 
dentifrice that tastes 
good and does good 
—you too should use 





COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Sold everywhere. If you wish a gener- 
ous /via/ tube send 4c in stamps. Address 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


nr 
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off the brimstone end of each one. Fit a match 
tightly to the hole in the buttonmould, and let 
about a third of an inch of it project on the under 
side and an inch or so above. Sharpen the lower 
end of the match to a stubby point. 

Now take the top of the match between your 
thumb and finger, and spin it sharply. If it reels 
about, the button is too high on the stick, or the 
stick is too long. By shifting the button up and 
down, or by changing the length of the match, 
you can find a point at which the top will spin 
steadily for sixty seconds or more. By painting 

| half.of the tops blue and the other half red, or by 
| making each player’s tops of a different color, you 
| can have endurance races. It is remarkable how 
| differently the tops spin. As with race horses, 
| some are almost sure winners. 

It requires practice to give the proper flip to 
spin these little tops, and a considerable amount 


nem r 











RE 


| of patience and skill to obtain a good racer; but 
| a really skillful player can slip his hand under the 
spinning top, or toss it up and let it fall, still spin- 
ning, on some other surface. 
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PEANUT CLUBS. 


Tine vee is good fun as well as profit in grow- 
ing peanuts. The crop is a pleasing one to 
handle, and even in regions where the cli- 
mate is not ideally suited to the growth of peanuts, 
enough success can be had to make the work 
interesting. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has recently begun the organization of peanut 
clubs among boys of the Southern States. The 
work is similar to that which is being done in 
connection with the corn clubs. Each boy grows 
his crop on an acre of land, and keeps account of 
the cost of production. Substantial prizes are 
offered and awards are made on the basis of an 
exhibit of a peck of clean peanuts, with the history 
of the crop as it was raised, and a statement of 
the yield and the profit. Boys between the ages 
of ten and eighteen are eligible for membership. 

Last year in southern Virginia there were com- 
petitions in eight counties. Seventy-four prizes 
were awarded. Several boys succeeded in rais- 
ing more than one hundred bushels of peanuts on 
their one-acre plots, and all of them made a high 
average. The profits in some cases were more 
than $60. In addition to the crop of nuts, there 
is a valuable product in the vines, which make 
excellent fodder for cattle. 

The vines need a long season in which to de- 
velop, and they must not be subjected to frost. 
They grow best in deep, rich, warm, and loose soil 
in which there is sand or gravel. The application 





























The Hundred Ways 
Which Don’t 


End Corns 


Perhaps you say—‘ I’ve tried 
and tried, but found nothing that 
ends a corn.” 

You might keep trying for 
years, Madam. There are a hun- 
dred ways which don’t. Most of 
them are very much alike. 

But remember this: 

There is one way which has 
removed 70 million corns. It is 
now removing half the corns that 
grow. 

It’s a plaster which contains a 
bit of wondrous wax. It ends the 
corn pain in a jiffy. It ends the 
corn itself in two days. It gently 
loosens the corn until it comes out 
without any pain or soreness. 

Whenyoumerely pare corns— 

When you use some folderol— 

Bear thisin mind. There are 
folks all around you—users of 
Blue-jay—who never suffer corns. 
You are wronging yourself when 
you fail to do what they do. 





Blue-jay 


Plasters 











15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


_ Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


ae teach you at home by mail to carn 
as Chauffour or Repairman. Studen 





We $25 
bed ts 
assisted to Best lowest 

MODs rdMasttky. "We oe Pee Soe 


“RACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 
























































of stable manure that is not too rich insures a 
luxuriant growth, but it is necessary not to over- 
| feed the plants, lest they run to vines. 

| Plant the seeds early in the spring after the 
| danger of frost has passed. Put them-two inches 
| deep and about nine inches apart in rows that are 
| thirty inches from each other. Keep the surface 
i} | soil well pulverized, so that the tender young 
} | plants can come through easily, and cultivate as 
often as a crust forms about the vines. 

Peanuts are usually ready for digging when the 
vines turn yellow and the lower leaves begin to 
fall off; but before you begin to harvest, it is wise 
| to pull up a few hills here and there over the field, 
and examine the pods to see if they are well-filled. 

The vines should always be dug in such a way 
that a large part of the roots with the nitrogen 
nodules that have formed on them shall be left in 
the ground for the purpose of soil improvement. 
Pulling up the vines by hand removes those lower 
roots. One of the simplest implements for peanut 
digging is the common turning plough with the 
mouldboard removed. If the share is sharp and 
the plough is properly regulated, the roots can be 
cut off at any desired depth. A potato digger can 
also be adjusted to suit the purpose. 

After you have dug the peanuts, leave them on 
the ground fora few hours. When the vines have 
wilted, shake them free of soil and make them 
| into stacks. For that purpose you will need a 

pole about seven feet long, with two crosspieces 
nailed on near the bottom to keep the peanuts off 
the ground. Stack the vines with the nuts to 
the pole, to keep the pods from exposure to the 
weather and from injury by birds. Allow the 
vines to stay in the stack four or five weeks. 

Special threshing machines are generally used 
for removing the peanuts from the vines, but you 
can do the work byhand. After all dirt and trash 
have been removed, put the nuts in standard 
peanut bags, which hold about four bushels, and 
store them in a dry building away from rats and 
mice until you are ready to market them. 

The Editor of the Boys’ Page will gladly answer 
any questions you may care to ask about peanut 
culture or the peanut clubs. 
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THE SQUARE KNOT. 


O the careless observer, a square knot and a 
“granny” knot look alike. In point of fact 
they are wholly different. The square knot 

is always trustworthy, but 


A 5 the granny is never to be 

depended upon; therefore, 
. ¢ since safety from accident 
A 


and, in emergencies, even life 

itself may depend upon which 
D ¢ one you tie, learn to tie the 
square knot. 

The simplest way is that 
indicated in the accompany- 
ing diagrams, which explain 
themselves. The light and 
the dark strands represent, 
respectively, the two ends of 
the cord, or the ends of the 
two cords that you wish to 
join. The essential thing is 
this: In the square knot, 
when it is finished, both ends 
of the rope, or cord, are either 
under the loop or over it. In the granny knot, 
one end is over and the other under. 
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Husband: J forgot to tell you that I took 
out another policy yesterday. 

Wife: What—another ? I thought you were 
going to watt till next year. 

Husband: Yes, dear, but tt costs less now,and 
besides—next year may never come. 


The strongest desire of husband and wife is the welfare of their 
The husband works hard to provide for them and would 
be glad to know how best to safeguard them. 

The wife works hard too—in the home—and is equally interested 
with her husband in sound insurance-protection at low net cost such 
as that offered by the Postal Life Insurance Company—the Company 


children. 


of Safety, Service and Saving. 


Safety 


The Postal Life issues all standard legal- 
reserve policy-forms; it is under the strict 
supervision of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department; it maintains the full 
reserves required by law, now $9,000,000; 
also a special deposit of $100,000 with 
the State of New York and ample funds 
in leading banks. 
The Postal, now in its tenth year, has 
$44,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Service 
As an aid in safeguarding the health of 
licyholders the Company maintains a 
ealth Bureau, distributes periodical 
Health Bulletins, and provides one free 
medical examination a year for each 
policyholder if desired. 


“Postar [ire [xsurance @mpany 


WM. R.MALONE. PRESIDENT 


Juirty-Five Nassau STREET. New York, 


Protection 


for the Home 


April 8, 1915 SS SEES THE COMPANION &@S8 FOR ALL THE FAMILY &8@s8 SOS 181 SKS 


HYP 











He was right. For him “ Next Year” 
never came. He took “ the long trip,” but 
left his home protected. 

Men like that make the Nation great and 
there are thousands of them in every State. 








Saving 
The Postal Life employs no agents and 
maintains no branch offices, but receives 
business from applicants wherever they 
may live, thus making decisive savings 
for its policyholders. 


Find Out What You Can Save 


MAIL THE COUPON OR WRITE 
TODAY. Doing so places you under no : 
obligation and no agent eee! E 
will be sent to see you. ¢ Postal Life 
The Postal Life dis- Insurance Company 
penses with agents and / 35 Nassaa St., N.Y. 
the resultant com- / ein uae 
MIssiON-SavINgS gy me full insurance 
go to you because / particulars for my 





you deal direct, jf #8. 
/ WANG vis ccccecccess eee 
A BRE 5. icesuas ccccece 
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7 
/ Occupation 
4 Date of birth 
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Her method was not so different 
trom that of the modern mother. 
Grecian babies were bathed with 
fine oils and pure tepid water. 
Now the little folks have PALM- 
OLIVE, the famous Palm and 
Olive oil soap. 

Valued through the ages for 
their wonderful cleansing quali- 
ties, these “fine oils” are combined 
for modern users in-a most con- 
venient and practical form. 


The creamy lather of PALM- 
OLIVE introduces you to luxury 
enjoyed by the ancients, but in a 
delightful form they never knew. 


Palmolive Soap 


Palmolive Sham- Palmolive Cream 
poo—a Palm and reinforces the nat- 
Olive Oil liquid ural oil that keeps 
soap that thor- the skin sm 
oa: cleanses. and unwrinkled. 
B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St. 
Toronto, Ont. 








oa 





Threefold 

Sample Offer 

Liberal cake of Palm- 
olive, bottle of Sham- 
poo, and tube of Cream, 
packed in neat sample 
package, all mailed on 
receipt of five two-cent 
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IDENTIFICATION. 


ERNICE was admiring 
Dorothy’s flower gar- 
den. It was all so 

well arranged that every 
bed and every blossom 
seemed to be in its most 
effective place. “‘Who made 
the paths and put in those 
attractive stone borders?” 
she asked. 

“Why, that man that lives 
on Maple Street — what’s 
his name?—you know; the 
one they say stole the milk 
last spring.’’ 

5 Bernice had heard the 
rumor that connected the name of Jason Whipple 
with the disappearance of milk bottles from the 
doorsteps of the neighborhood. “Yes,” she said, 
*T think I know the man you mean.” 

But Dorothy’s way of answering had set her to 
thinking, and she was still thinking as she left her 
friend and walked down the street. At the corner 
she met four of her schoolmates. They were dis- 
cussing the dramatic club play, and Bernice joined 
the conversation. 

A moment later two women, one of whom was 
walking with crutches, approached from down 
the street. “There come Mrs. Gale and Mrs. 
Clifford. They’ll have something interesting to 
say about it,” remarked one of the girls. 











silk cord, and make the leaves from one and one- 
quarter inches of French embroidery ribbon folded 
once and flattened side by side, in leaf shape. 
When you launder the blouse, run three or four 
rows of bastings at right angles to the pleats. 
Make suds of soap and water, and wash the 
blouse by patting it between the hands. Rinse it 
without crushing or wringing it, pull it lengthwise 
of the pleats, dry it between towels, then iron it. 
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STENCILED BOOKPLATES. 


OOKPLATES made from stencils have an 
oddity and a charm that make them more 
attractive to many persons than bookplates 

printed from engraved plates. 

Draw the stencil on ordinary stencil paper,—for 
which a stout brown paper covered with a thin 
coat of varnish is a good substitute,—and cut it 
out carefully with a sharp, pointed knife. 

Make a design that expresses some personal 
preference or peculiar- 





the corns smooth, rub them with vaseline, cold 
cream, sweet oil, or some other lubricant that will 
soften the skin and make it normal. 

Excessive perspiration or careless drying may 
cause blisters or inflamed places between the toes. 
In that case, saturate small squares of cheese- 
cloth with spirit of camphor, and adjust them in 
place. The camphor will make the sore place 
smart slightly at first, but repeated applications 
will effectually cure even obstinate cases. 

Genuine blisters should be washed gently and 
painted with collodion. That will protect the in- 
flamed spots from the air, and from the wear and 
soil of the stocking and the shoe, and will also act 
as a disinfectant. The process should be repeated 
daily until the blisters are healed. 

Ingrowing nails in the early stages van be cor- 
rected by keeping the nail cut very short, and by 
cutting with the scissors a deep V-shaped notch 
in the very top centre of the nail. Nature in her 
attempt to close the V will draw the nail away 
from the ingrowing corners. For extreme cases, 
where the skin is badly inflamed and broken, a 

physician should be seen. That is the 





ity. Your name itself 
may suggest a motif, as 
Rose, or Violet, or Mar- 
guerite; if it does not, 
your taste in amuse- 
ments or occupation may 
suggest something, as, 
for example, your love 





“Which one is Mrs. Gale?” asked 
Bernice. “I’ve heard that she’s a good 
critic.”’ 

All four of the girls answered. Two 
of them said, “The lame one.” The 
third said, “The one on crutches,” but 
Hilda Dornling answered, “ The one 
dressed in brown.” 

When Bernice left the group to go 
home she still remembered that last 
answer. It was such a gracious little 
kindness, and in such sharp contrast 
to the replies of the others! Perhaps 
it revealed a trait that was one of the 
reasons for Hilda’s popularity. Ber- 
nice thought again of Dorothy’s iden- 
tification of the man who had made her 
garden. It would have been just as 
easy to have mentioned his attractive 
and well-kept bungalow,—the only 
house of its kind on Maple Street,—or 
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only wise course where there is any 
danger of blood poisoning—always pos- 
sible from open wounds and unskilled, 
unantiseptic treatment. 

Although “being too much on the 
feet” is the cause of much foot trouble, 
the conditions are often made worse 
by too infrequent changes of hose, and 
by the use of one pair of shoes day 
after day. Stockings should be changed 
daily, if possible, or two pairs should 
be worn alternately. The same is true 
of shoes; two pairs, worn alternately, 
will give greatly increased comfort to 
the wearer, even if she is not conscious 
of any foot trouble. 

Tired feet are likely to be slightly 
swollen in the morning, and adjust 
themselves very reluctantly to the 
shoes. To lessen the tightness, slip 
the shoes on temporarily during the first 
stages of dressing, without buttoning 
them. Ten minutes later, remove the 
shoes, stretch the feet well, then put 








of gardening, or riding, 
or canoeing, or your 
fondness for dogs. Even 
if you have no skill in 








to have spoken of his sweet-faced 
wife, whom everyone knew. 
So, many people, in identifying friends or ac- 


body or blemishes of reputation rather than things 
that are either neutral or attractive; but Bernice 
had seen the difference, and as she ran into the 
house she made up her mind to profit by what she 
had heard. 
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A FANCY UNDERBLOUSE. 


waist of net, lace, or chiffon, the underbiouse 

deserves careful attention. Even when the 
sheer waist is made on a net foundation, the 
underblouse should be of a-fabrie and style that 
will add subtly and indirectly to the beauty of 
the outer blouse. 

The illustration shows a model that combines 
beauty of fabric, simplicity of mode, and economy. 
It can be made at home at little cost, and it pos- 
sesses a virtue not apparent from its fragile, fluffy 
appearance: it will endure laundering. 

The body of the underblouse is chiffon cloth, 
knife pleated. One pleating gives a double thick- 
ness of material, and yet makes the blouse attrac- 
tively fluffy. Chiffon cloth has surprising tensile 
strength and wearing qualities. 

To make such a blouse you will need one-half of 
a yard of chiffon cloth, one and one-quarter yards 
of fancy double-edged insertion two inches wide, 
one and one-quarter yards of lace beading three- 
eighths of an inch wide, one and one-half yards of 
baby ribbon, three-quarters of a yard of inch-wide 
ribbon, .seven-eighths of a yard of ribbon two 
inches wide, and three-quarters of a yard of flat 
elastic one-half of an inch wide. 

In preparing the chiffon cloth, pull a thread and 
cut along the path of it to insure straight lines. 
Join two nine-inch strips the full width of the 
fabric. Turn‘down the top edge one-quarter of 
an inch on the right side of the fabric, and baste 
it. Have the long strip pleated at a pleating 
establishment, or better still, buy an inexpensive 
pleater and do the 
work yourself; it isa 
very simple and easy 
task. 

Place the lower 
edge of the insertion 
right side up on the 
right side of the pleat- 
ing along the top edge. 
Make a double row of 
stitching to inclose 
and conceal the cut 
edge. Double stitch the lace beading along the 
wrong side at the top edge of the insertion. 
Through the beading run the baby ribbon. 

For the shoulder straps, cut the inch-wide ribbon 
into two equal lengths. Measure six inches along 
the top from the centre back; at that point attach 
one end of the ribbon. From ‘there measure seven 
inches more, and attach the other end of the ribbon. 

Next measure down from the top centre back 
six and one-half inches, from the back end of the 
shoulder strap seven and one-half inches, and 

from the front end of the shoulder Strap eight and 
one-half inches, and mark all three points with 
pins. Run a gathering thread along the pleating 
through the pin markings. That makes a curved 
line that goes close to the edge along the centre, 
and gives a blouse effect at the front. 

After you have removed the surplus at the lower 
edge of the back, slip the gathered edge between 
the edges of the folded strip of wide ribbon and 
stitch it. Run the elastic through the ribbon cas- 
ing, so as to reduce it to less than waist measure. 

Finish the closing at the centre back with plain 
facing for buttons, and a fly for buttonholes. 

To make the chiffon rosebuds at the centre front 
of the blouse, gather the cut edges of a folded 
strip of chiffon that measures when folded one- 
half of an inch by three inches; coil it in spiral 


QO: account of the popularity of the sheer | jg ; 





|or modify some design that you find already 
quaintances, thoughtlessly point out defects of | 


drawing or designing, 
you may be able to adapt 


made. Having cut your design, you are ready to 
print it. For printing you will need India ink 
and a camel’s-hair or sable water-color brush. 
Do not fill the brush too full; if you do, the ink 
will run and spoil the outlines of your design, 
which should be sharp and even. It does not 
matter whether you make the print directly on 
the inside of the cover of the book or on the fly- 





leaf, or whether you make it on a separate sheet 
of linen paper, and afterward paste 


on the shoes and button or lace them. 

Although the cold foot spray will 
improve the circulation in cold feet, it cannot make 
up in winter for the lack of warmth in sheer silk 
hose and low shoes. In cold weather, cashmere 
stockings should be worn. It is not necessary to 
wear thick woolen ones such as our grandmothers 
used to knit, but at least they should be warmth- 
giving, warmth-retaining cashmere, however light. 

Few girls, apparently, know what attractive 
gauze wool stockings are shown in some of the 
shops. Many a nose would lose its frosty tint in 
cold weather if its owner’s feet were warm. 
These wool stockings are to be recommended for 
their elasticity, and for their ability to absorb 
moisture without becoming chilly. 

But the chief cause of tired feet is tight shoes. 
There is little doubt that fewer people would 
pinch their feet if those 





n. 

The stencils here shown are 80 
planned that there is a white space 
in which the name is to be written or 
printed. 
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Turkish Paste.—Add one-half of a 
cupful of cold water to ‘two pounds 
of sugar; put it on the stove and let 
it come to.a boil. Soak one package 
of gelatin five minutes in one-half 
of a cupful of cold water; add one- 
half of a cupful of hot water, then 
put it with the sugar and boil it ten 
minutes. Add the juice and the rind 
of one orange and the juice of one 
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who do pinch them real- 
ized that between half- 
sizes in shoes there is a 
difference of only one- 
eighth of aninch. Tothe 
wearer of the shoes, that 
difference, imperceptible 
to the sight, means abso- 
lute comfort instead of 
absolute discomfort. 

On the other hand, it is 
a mistake to wear shoes 
that are too loose—for a 
blister on the heel is quite 
as painful as a callus on 
the toe. 

Not only should shoes 


a 








lemon, and boil the mixture ten 

minutes. Then add one-half of a pound of walnut 
and almond meats chopped fine, and two table- 
spoonfuls of vanilla. Put the candy in a pan from 
which cold water has been poured (not a greased 
pan), and let it stand twenty-four -hours. Then 
cut it into strips, with a knife dipped in water, if 
necessary. Roll the strips in confectioner’s sugar. 
Cut them into cubes, and roll them again in the 
sugar. 
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CARE OF THE FEET. 


IGHT shoes are not the only cause of foot 

troubles. Anyone whose duties require con- 

tinuous standing, day after day, is likely to 
suffer from tender and aching feet. 

There are some simple home remedies and pre- 
cautions that if taken will at least lessen the suf- 
fering, and frequently will prevent or cure the 
distressing tenderness. The simplest and yet the 
most soothing and helpful remedy is the cold foot 
spray night and morning. It is recommended by 
a distinguished physician who is a specialist in 
matters connected with the feet. 

In a modern bathroom it is possible to take the 
cold foot spray simply by stepping into the bath- 
tub and standing for a moment with the feet 
under the cold-water faucet. Turn on the full 
pressure of the water, for it is the force of the 
falling water as much as its coldness that gives 
the tonic effect. 

There is really less shock in using the cold 
spray than in stepping into a foot bath of cold 
water. If you wish, you can attach a spray with 
a tube to the double faucet of the bathtub, and 
use the tepid water first and colder water after- 
ward; but the more vigorous treatment from the 
untempered cold-water faucet is better for the 
normally healthy person. 

Dry the feet vigorously and thoroughly with a 
Turkish towel, and do not forget the spaces be- 
tween the toes. Then rub the feet with alcohol 
that contains five per cent. of boric acid. It is 
cooling | and stimulating. Powdering the feet after 
a bath is also refreshing. 

The entire process should not take more than 
two minutes in the morning and two at night, and 
will be found to be wonderfully stimulating to the 
whole system. 

Where callous spots or corns have formed on 
the toes or the body of the foot, remove the hard- 
ened surfaces by the frequent use of coarse pumice 
stone or the sandstone files that druggists sell for 





form and tack it lightly. For the stem, use a fine 





the purpose. That method is safer than using a 
knife, and more effective. When you have made 


be of the correct size, 

but they should be properly heeled. A heel may 
be much too high for one foot and just the right 
height for another, to give the proper elasticity of 
step. A flat foot with little arch and low instep 
requires a low, flat heel; but a high instep and 
high arch may demand a well-set military heel of 
medium height. But a heel that thrusts the body 
of the wearer forward on the ball of the foot is 
uncomfortable and injurious. 
There is nothing in the matter of clothing that 
is so conducive to self-respect as a comfortable, 
well-fitting, well-cared-for, good-looking pair of 
shoes; and there is nothing that is quite so de- 
moralizing, mentally and physically, as two tired, 
aching, ill-shod, shuffling feet. 
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A LUCKY POCKET PIECE. 


OR the girl or the woman who does her own 
sewing, this valuable pocket piece is sug- 
gested to keep off the “hoodoo’’ of unwise 

buying at bargain sales. 

In a small blank book, set down just how many 
yards of material you need for an apron, a cotton 
shirt waist and a silk one, a dressing sack, a 
house dress, simple or elaborate, a street suit, a 
separate skirt, and a long coat, using the knowl- 
edge you have gained-in cutting from different 
widths and kinds of material. If you make your 
own underwear, set down the amount of goods 
necessary for each piece ; also just the amount of 
embroidery or lace required for trimming. If you 
are a woman who has a family of children, devote 
a page to each child. 

Put the pocket piece in your shopping bag, and 
always have it with you. Consult it before you 
spend money at the tempting bargain counter. 
Even when you buy goods from the bolt, having 
the correct measurements will save waste; and in 
buying remnants, it will prevent paying out money 
for things you cannot use. Many a woman has a 
drawerful of odds and ends picked up at rem- 
nant sales, which for the lack of perhaps only a 
few inches turned out not to be the bargains she 
thought she was getting. On the other hand, 
overcautious shoppers often lose the chance of 
getting real bargains by not being sure of the 
amount of goods they require. 

In the clearance sales held by large dry-goods 
firms there are many remnants of excellent mate- 
rial that can be picked up at a great reduction; 
and there is abundant opportunity to save money 
if you know what you need, and just how much 













goods the article requires. 
















































The Secret 


In making pastry, the 
use of Crisco goes far 
toward insuring satisfac- 
tory results. 


Standard ingredients, of 
course, and exact meas- 
uring are very necessary. 


But, given these, Crisco 
will produce for you 
pastry of a delicacy and 
lightness that perhaps 
you have never known. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Sh aking. 


for Cake Mak: 
Purity is the watchword 
that guards the manu- 
facture of Crisco. 


Digestibility is the token 
by which it commends 
itself to the up-to-date 
housewife. 


Economy is the charac- 
teristic which insures its 
welcome in_ households 
of moderate means. 


Plain Crisco Pastry 


14s cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 cupful Crisco cold water 
(Use level measurements) 


Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into flour with 
knife until finely divided. Finger tips may be 
used to finish blendi 

sufficient water to make stiff paste. Water should 
be added sparingly and mixed with knife through 
dry ingredients. Form lightly and quickly into 
dough; roll out on slightly floured board, about 





one-quarter inch thick. Use light motion in 
handling rolling pin and roll from center outward, 
Sufficient for one small pie. 


The uses and advantages of Crisco 
are clearly shown in a cloth-bound 
book which will be sent you on 


receipt of five 2-cent stamps. This 
book also contains a different dinner 
menu for every day in the year, and 
615 recipes gathered and tested in 
actual cooking by the well-known 
food authority, Marion Harris Neil. 
A paper bound edition, without the 
**Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 
215 recipes, will be sent free for the 
asking. The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. G-4, Cincinnati, O. 






































































































































































































































Which One Belongs 
to Your Child? 


AVE you doomed your child to the 
future tortures of corns, bunions, in- 
growing nails, callouses, flat-foot, etc.— 
through starting off in wrong shoes 2 
OB Mapes that e narrow or pointed bend 
es as in above X-Ray. And bent 
bones are the cause of corns, bunions, etc. 
But—children’s feet brought up in Educator Shoes 
never have bent bones—hence never have coms, etc. 
Because the Educator hy = the shape of a 
real, natural foot. Plenty e—without 
ugly looseness. $1.35 to oof 50. "iain 
sturdy, durable. 
chil Be sure 


Made f dren. 
EDUCATOR Pi lest ete cds. Roa, b 
a genuine orthopedically correct Rice & 
Hutchins EDUCATOR. 
If your dealer re t sell them, write us. We'll 
you address of nearest dealer, and Free Book 
ke Frantic Feet,” valuable 


“* Bent Bones Make 
by famous surgeons. Send post card to-day. 







Don’t miss seeing 
The Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educator 


Little Men 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
QHOE® 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


& World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family saa 


18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 

















































3,000.0 


Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage, of is 
grade and great nutritive v. 


| DORCHESTER, MASS. RY 
1) | ESTABLISHED 
















automobi 


Punctures 
and blowouts 
i are common. 





IN ONE YEAR 


Make it pepelsing 








NATURE G SCIENCE 


HE LOCKS AT PANAMA.— The Panama 

Canal has no less than forty electric towing 
locomotives with! which to manceuvre ships 
through the locks. The locomotives run on tracks 
close to the edges of the lock walls. A pinion 
wheel on each locomotive engages a rack rail of 
special design between the towing tracks, and 
exerts the tractive power necessary to propel 
large ships and to climb the steep inclines at the 
loek gates. Four locomotives take each large 
vessel in tow, two ahead of it on opposite sides of 
the canal and two similarly placed behind it. The 
leading locomotives tow the vessel forward, and 
the trailing locomotives Keep all the cables taut, 














and guide the vessel by taking in or letting out 








the rear cables. 
control the movements of the ship quite independ- 
ently of its own power—a control that greatly 
lessens the danger of injury to the walls and gates 
of the loeks. 


The locomotive engineers can 


OCKS OR SEA LEVEL.—The slides in the 
Panama Canal have led some persons to say 
that it was a mistake not to build a sea-level canal. 
In discussing that criticism, Mr. Charles Whiting 
Baker, editor of the Engineering News, recently 
said that the few engineers who urged a sea-level 
canal now dislike to be reminded of the fact. 
“Bad as the slides are and costly as the work of 
cleanimg them away is proving to be,” said Mr. 
Baker, “they would be vastly greater if the canal 
at Culebra Cut were made eighty-five feet deeper, 
as it would have te be in order to lower the canal 
to sea level. But even that is not the worst. In 
a sea-level canal there would be slides to contend 
wiih, not only in the nine-mile-long Culebra Cut, 
but all the way across the isthmus—in the deep 
morasses along the lower Chagres River, for ex- 
ample, where in some places the soft mud is a 
hundred feet im depth. When at Panama, I myself 
saw a slide move into the cut that was being made 
for the Gatun locks foundation, in which half an 
acre or so of soft ground flowed down the slope 
like stiff molasses. We owe a great debt of grati- 
tude for our correct choice to President Taft, 
President Roosevelt, Colonel Goethals, and the 
late Alfred Noble and other great engineers, who 
threw all the weight of their influence in favor of 
alock canal. There is no dissent in the engineer- 
ing profession from this assertion, and the public 
ought also to understand it.” 


LOST RACE.—When in 1494, on his second 

voyage, Columbus discovered the island of 
Jamaica, it was populated by the Arawak Indians, 
who, although at first hostile to him, became 
friendly on his giving them clothing and other 
articles hitherto unknown to them. When later 
the Spaniards settled the island, 
they forced the Indians not only 
to do agricultural work in their 
own island, but to labor in the 
gold mines of Haiti. So hard 
were the Spanish taskmasters 
that by 1558 the whole Arawak 
nation was exterminated. During 
the past six years Mr. G. C. 
Longley of Pelham Manor, in 
New York, has been seeking to 
recover all possible traces of the 
lost race. To that end he has 
spent the winter on the island in 
exploring the old kitchen mid- 
dens, or refuse heaps, of the 
Arawaks, in which he has found, 
besides shells and pottery, and 
fish, turtle and cony bones, many 
celts, or rude chisels, grinding 
stones, stone pendants, and axes 
—fifteen hundred objects in all. The whole col- 
leetion he has given to the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. To the an- 
thropologist, the most interesting objects are the 
cylindrical stone pendants, which were fashioned 
with sand and stone and endless rubbing. One of 
them is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Pendants of exactly the same sort are worn to-day 
as insignia of office by chiefs or headmen of tribes 
in northern South America. 








UR MINERAL RESOURCES.—In a recent 

speech before the New York section of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Mr. 
George Otis Smith, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, called attention to the oppor- 
tunities created by the war to make America 
mineralogically independent. “The catalogue of 
the products of our mines, quarries, and wells is 
long,” said Mr. Smith. “The list of what we lack 
is short. We are wholly dependent on other 
countries for only four principal items—tin and 
nickel, potash and nitrate. Among the minerals 
of which the United States has a deficient supply 
are manganese, platinum, gems, and asbestos. 
Still other minerals it has heretofore been more 
profitable to buy abroad than to produce at home, 
sueh as chrome ore, barytes, flint pebbles, magne- 
site, mica, and graphite... . 
instance of mineralogical independence, you may 


imported its sulphur from Sicily, whereas now, by 
reason of the work of one engineer, the United 
States leads the world in the mining of sulphur. 
Cannot further success be expected in utilizing 
mineral resources hitherto virtually untouched? 
The substitution of certain minerals of domestic 
origin for those bought in foreign markets will 
bring us face to face with the problem of stand- 
ardization. Price is not the last word with the 
manufacturer-consumer. This is a good time to 
drop any ideas we may have of industrial superi- 
ority, and to copy for a while the industrial spirit 
of Germany, which systematized processes and 
standardized products until they won markets in 
every continent by sheer superiority. The out- 
look for successful endeavor by the American 














engineer seems very bright.” 
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recall that only about ten years ago this country | 
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ERE’S Box Buster Brown, the dan- 

diest little camera for beginners you 
ever saw. Made of wood throughout. 
Takes a picture 24 x3% in. and costs 
only $2. There are models making larger- 
sized pictures at $3, $4 and $5. Really 
wonderful little picture-makers. Always 
use the combination of Ansco Camera; 
Ansco Film, the court-decreed original 
film; and Cyko, the prize-winning paper, 
for the dest results. Vii the Ansco dealer 
nearest you today. Catalog from him or us, 
free upon request. 

























Write us for speci- 
men picture taken 
with model you 
contemplate buying. 





The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


Millions of doliars 
were recently 
awarded in a suit 
Sor infringement 
upon Ansco patent 
rights, establish- 
ing Arnsco Film 
hgally as the origi- 
nal film. 
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BIN AM TON NEW YORK 


Delivered you FREE |New Companion Sewing Machine 


on Approval and 30 days Trial How can we sell you the highest grade machine, 


Ss 
G 





cut the price in two, guarantee for twenty-five years, 
and Deliver Free? Quite a question, but our illus- 
trated booklet will answer your inquiry. 

Write for booklet at once—it is free for the asking. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


New Minute Cook Book 
Just Out! 
Send for your 











Requires 
No Soaking 
A postal giving your 
name and your grocer’s will 
bring you the Minute Cook Book 
} and generous Sample, FREE. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 507 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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terms. You cannot afford tobuya 
learn: 






without first ing what we can 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Derr. $50, CHICAGO, ILL. 































Spring 
is in the air, and the one 
thing that every 
ake these spring 


sp 
real gun. 









(also detach- 
able), long fore- 
arm, and all-round 
army appearance. This new 
model, because of its excellent 
shooting qualities and its perfect 
form as a drill gun, has made a tre- 












; ned a standard 

arm with 
/ detacha je bayo- 
net, a? for 







seen it. And no wonder—because it is \ 
the only low-priced gun with the true 
military appearance and the accuracy that 
boys demand for hunting and target practice. 


"vee" RIFL 


Ask your dealer to let Bmee — this new gun. We can suppl = / 
direct from fact => Soccntote price, if flier is sold out. 
me as tive circular. 


ome pes of Ham iiton Rifles: Model 27, 
price $1. so and 3 Model 027 at $1.75, continue to be the 
ost popular low priced standard type 
rifles sold. 


Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON 
419 Depot Street 
Piymouth, Mich. 
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THE 
trated weekly 


YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada 
countries. Entered at the 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Oftice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 


by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 























be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MYXOEDEMA. 

YXCZDEMA is a chronic disorder of 
nutrition, caused by some defect in 
the secretion of thyroid, a ductless 
gland that lies in the front of the 
throat. When a case of myxcedema is 
well established, the symptoms are so 

characteristic that it is easy for the physician to 
make a diagnosis. 

The disease comes on gradually; the patient 
grows languid and dislikes to make the least exer- 
tion, and he finds it hard to keep warm, whatever 
clothing he wears. Then the characteristic swell- 
ing of the subcutaneous tissue throughout the 
body appears. That is generally noticed first in 
the face, and all sufferers from myxcedema have 
an unmistakable expression—a sort of immovable 
stolidity, with broadened nostrils and puffy lower 
eyelids. Other parts of the body also swell, and 
the hands and feet become thick andclumsy. The 
weight of the body increases, and the patient 
moves about with slow uncertainty. The bodily 
temperature is generally below normal. 

The disease progresses more rapidly in the 
winter than in warm weather, and it is often 
relieved if the patient removes to a warm climate. 
If he cannot do that, he must stay always in a 
very warm room. A patient in the early stages of 
myxcedema is placid, and even lethargic, but in 
the later stages he may become very irritable, and 
even insane at the last. 

Myxeedema is seldom fatal, and sometimes 
drags on for many years. Fortunately there is an 
almost certain cure for it. The thyroid gland is 
always at fault in such cases; it has been observed 
that when that gland has to be removed surgically 
a myxcdematous condition generally follows. 
That discovery led physicians to give their patients 
thyroid extract obtained from the gland of some 
animal; the result was almost miraculous. After 
a few weeks of that treatment the subcuta- 
neous swellings disappear, the face regains its 
normal expression, the mind grows active, the 
temperature goes up to normal, and the hair, 
which had become dry and thin, begins to grow 
again. The patient must take the gland extract 
at intervals as long as life lasts, and he must take 
it under the advice of the physician, or it may pro- 
duce very unpleasant symptoms. 
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THE BLURRED “M.” 


LARISSA Upton laid several pages of 
typewriting on Mr. Wingate’s desk. 
“TI think,” she cried, “that half the 
trouble is that people are not trained 
in intelligent giving!” 

“Your machine needs cleaning, Miss 
Upton; that ‘m’ is badly blurred,” Mr. Wingate 
answered. ‘‘Yes, you are right about the giving, 
although few of us understand the importance of 
the matter yet. Have you read Russell’s ‘Science 
of Right Living’ ?”’ 

“T didn’t know of it; I'll get it at the library as 
I go home,” Clarissa replied. 

She went back to her desk with her eyes alight. 
She thrilled with the zeal of a reformer. No one 
else in the office cared to read and study over the 














problems the association faced daily; no one else | 


tried to relate them to the great surging tide of 
life. The assistant secretaries never seemed 
to have a thought beyond particular “cases.” 
Clarissa had visions of herself as Mr. Wingate’s 
chief assistant, working out wonderful new meth- 
ods. Perhaps she would even be asked to speak 
at conferences some day. With a sigh she put 
aside her dreams and turned back to her type- 
writer. She read her copy with absent eyes that 
never saw the blurred letters here and there. 

“Miss Upton, did you look up those addresses 
for me?” 

Clarissa sprang to her feet. ‘“I—I forgot,’’ she 
said. ‘It will take me only a moment, Miss 
Hammond.” 

Clarissa did not like Miss Hammond, who seemed 
to her one of those persons who could see nothing 
beyond the problem of the moment; but she was 
ashamed to have forgotten. She ran to the files 
and copied the addresses. One she copied incor- 
rectly; Miss Hammond told her so the next day. 
Clarissa frowned; it was silly to make such a fuss 
over an address! 

Five weeks later Clarissa learned that Miss 
Hammond had been called to a secretaryship in 
another town. Clarissa waited breathlessly: 
surely this was her opportunity; Mr. Wingate 
must see. When he called her to his office her 
heart beat high with excitement. Mr. Wingate 
looked at her keenly. 

“Miss Upton,” he said, ‘‘Miss Hammond is to 
leave us, as you know. In appointing Miss Mar- 
shall as her successor, I felt that it would be only 
fair to explain to you why I did so.” He picked 
up a sheet of typewriting from his desk and 
pointed to the blurred letters. ‘Thatis the reason. 
Your letter ‘m’ typifies it. No one is ready for 
promotion who does not do honestly and accu- 
rately the task that is assigned him. Lappreciate 
your interest in the work and your outside study, 


and $3.00 to foreign | 
Post Office, Boston, | 


| but that cannot take the place of faithfulness 
| and accuracy. Next time, Miss Upton, I’m sure 
that your ‘m’ will not testify against you.” 


e & 


THE NORTHERN GIBRALTAR. 


T is only a quarter of a century, writes a 
I contributor to Field, since Helgoland was an 

English possession. A British force seized the 
barren rock in 1807, during hostilities with Den- 
mark, which used to own it; and such was its 
strategical importance that England insisted on 
keeping it at the end of the war. 

Helgoland is opposite the mouths of the Elbe 
and Weser rivers, and is twenty-eight miles from 
the nearest point on the mainland. There are 
really two islands, and they are important because 
they command the approaches to Hamburg and 
Bremen, and the entrance to the Kiel Canal. 

The main island is a huge rock about a mile in 
length by some five hundred yards wide, with steep 
red cliffs that rise two hundred feet above sea 
level. A channel a quarter of a mile wide separates 
the main rock from a little islet called Sand Island, 
or Diinen-Insel. The landing place is at the south- 
east corner of the island, where a sandy spit called 
the Unterland is connected with the top of the 
cliffs, or Oberland, by a long flight of steps and an 
elevator. There is a resident population of nearly 
four thousand, and during the summer months 
forty thousand holiday makers visit Helgoland 
for the bathiig from the “‘dune.” 

The German occupation dates from 1890. In 
that year the British and German governments 
made an agreement by which Germany engaged 
to recognize a protectorate of Great Britain over 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and the domin- 
ions of the Sultan of Witu and the adjacent territory 
upto Kismayu; and Great Britain engaged to cede 
Helgoland to Germany. The islands were forti- 
fied in the days of the British occupation, but the 
Germans have greatly strengthened the works 
since they got possession of them. They have 
replaced the British batteries by armed turrets 
mounting guns of heavy caliber, and they have 


spent large sums on the harbor works. Helgo- | 





land is one of the strongest strategic defenses of | 


the short but marvelously protected German coast 
on the North Sea. 


ence. By 1300 it had decreased to a circumference 
of forty-five miles, and by 1649 it covered only four 
square miles. At present it is scarcely one-third 
of one square mile in area. 


® © 


THE EARTH “DO MOVE.” 


ROF. H. H. Turner, Savilian professor of 
P astronomy in the University of Oxford, gave 
a lecture in London, not long ago, in which he 
demonstrated in a practical way the revolution of 
the earth. The London correspondent of the New 
York Sun says: 

Professor Turner hung a heavy ball on a long 
string from the ceiling, and set it swinging. Behind 
the table was a large magic-lantern screen. A 
magic lantern stood some distance away, and 
poured its light on the screen. The ball swung 
backward and forward, so that the string was at 
first between the screen and the middle of the 
lantern’s lens. A black line was marked down 
the screen, and when the ball began swinging, the 
shadow of the string ‘was on the line. Now a 
weight set swinging in a certain plane continues 
to swing in that plane unless something forcibly 
changes its direction. If the earth had been 
standing still, the shadow of the string would have 
gone on covering the line down the screen. 

But the earth was moving, and the Royal Insti- 
tution was moving with it; and the screen and 
the lantern were moving, and the audience and the 
professor were moving also, although they could 
not see it. 

As the audience watched, it saw the shadow of 
the string travel sidewise. For a minute or two 
the shadow of the swinging string covered the 
black line down the screen. Gradually it traveled 
to the left. The professor continued his lecture, 
the earth went on rotating, the lecture room con- 
tinued to heel over, and the shadow of the swinging 
string went farther and farther across the screen, 
until-it was halfway across the sheet. 
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A SENSITIVE SOUL. 


MINISTER must be very careful in choosing 
A his words if he is to give no offense to any 
of his flock. 

In a certain congregation there was a dear old 
lady who loved flowers and who had a beautiful 
garden. Each Sunday it was her bouquet that 
adorned the pulpit. She was especially fond of 
sweet peas, and she once brought them for several 
Sundays in succession. Suddenly other flowers 
| appeared. The minister noticed the change, and 
| after the service asked the old lady why she 
| brought no more sweet peas. 

She smiled sadly, and answered, “You don’t like 
them. Last Sunday you pointed right at my sweet 
peas and said, ‘God loves even the meanest flower 
that blows.’ ” 
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HOW HE WALKED. 


IVATE Pipeclay, having been summoned 
to headquarters, according to the Philadel- 
phia Record, heard the stentorian voice of the 

adjutant: ‘‘March him in, sergeant major!’ and 
| he was forthw‘th marched before the colonel. 

“Private Pipeclay,” said the colonel, “I have 
here a letter from your father, who wishes to obtain 
your discharge by purchase, so that you may assist 
him in his business. May I ask what is your 
father’s walk in life?” 

For a moment the private looked: rather con- 
fused; then comprehension dawned on his face. 
“He’s rather bandy, sir!” he cried. 


* & 


MOUTH -FILLING STREET NAMES. 


FRENCH contemporary has been amusing 

A itself by making a list of long street names, 

and offers the Parisian record—Rue des 
Prétres-Saint-Germain-!’ Auxerrois. 

That is a mouthful, but is equaled by a thorough- 
fare in Brussels that rejoices in the name of Rue 
de la Montagne aux Herbes-Potagéres. In the 
outskirts of the Belgian capital there is even more 
of a tongue-twister, the Ongeschildezilverenocker- 
nootjestraat, which may be translated as the street 
of the little unpicked silver nut. 





| 
| oP 

The sea, however, is steadily wearing Helgoland | you how much | like it. 
away. In 800 A.D. it was 120 miles in circumfer-| he better. 
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My Hupmobile 
° By the Members of the American Family 


They made no mistake in calling the Hupmobile the “Car of the 
American Family.” It is a real institution with us. Speaking for my- 
self, it is a wonderful time-saver, and it gives me a form of recreation I 
never tire of. The cost of. running it and keeping it up is so trifling 
that I have quit keeping tabs. It would take some persuasion to induce 
me to give up the Hupmobile for another car. 





Our Hupmobile is a great convenience to me. It enables me to 
shop and do errands in much less time, and it’s so comfortable and 
easy that I delight in riding as often and as far as they will take me. 
It has helped me renew many old friendships. I know it can’t cost us 
a great deal, for I never hear John say a word about it. 


I’d almost rather drive the Hupmobile than eat. 
me to manage the car, down town or anywhere. It’s got a lot of power 
and a fine-running motor. It hardly ever gets out of order. What 
few adjustments are needed are so simple I make them at home. It’s 
never been in a repair shop. 


It’s no trick for 





It seems to me that my friends rather envy me because we have a 
Hupmobile. I know they like the car as well as I do, and I can’t tell 
There isn’t a thing about it, I think, that could 
Oh yes, I drive when I want to. Our car is so easy to 
drive that I often wonder why other girls don’t drive theirs. 


I’m for the Hupmobile, everytime. The fellows all think it’s a 
bully car, and they can tell it from all the others on the street. Daddy 
says I’m not big enough to drive it yet, but I know I could if he’d only 
let me try. It’s so easy, Art says. Gee, I’m glad we have a Hup- 
mobile. I’d rather have it than any car. 





Five-passenger Touring Car or Roadster, $1200 | Five-passenger Sedan. . . . . . $1365 
Seven-passenger Touring Car. . . . 1225 | Coupe . . . ... =... ~. #«=1325 


Write for 1915 Hupmobile Year Book to 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 






























PENNSYLVANIA 


Tread 
VACUUM CUP'BICYCLE TIRES 
Just think of it! 


Bicycle tires made 
with 1534 oz. fabric — the kind 
that’s used for small size auto- 
mobile tires. It makes your 1915 
V. C. tires as puncture-proof 
as bicycle tires can be made. 
Of course, V. C.’s were 
far and away the high- 
est grade tires on earth 

before — oilproof, 
anti- skid, guaran- 
teed for a whole 

season — now 
they’ re a whole 
lot more so. 






Our Three New Models 
at Three Popular Prices 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*THREE * STAR * 
BICYCLE TIRES 


1. The “Triple Tread”. 

2. The “Sturdy Stud”, 

3. The “‘Success’’, 

Each the “Star” tire at its 
price, leaving 
no rider any 
excuse for not 
getting fine 
tire service. 








y tury 
f TUD (/ SUCCESS 





Automobile Tires Motorcycle Size 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


have Proved that what’s needed for the ‘‘two legged automo- 
bile” is regular V. C. Automobile tire construction— and 
that’s what you get in these tires. 


Most V. C. riders easily double the 5,000 mile Guare 
antee and their numbers are great and growing. 










These new tires are put out to 
sell at a very easy price, and we 
have made them so good that 
we put behind them a 
Guarantee of 4,000 miles 
This means they will average 


Sturpy Stub 
7,000 or 8,000. Dealers every- 
where have been quick to stock 


© 
MOTOR TIRES 
to be ready for your demands, 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


A Close Second to V. C.’s— 





Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City, Mo.. New York Pittsburgh 
Boston allas Philadelphia Omaha St. Paul |. 
Chicago Detroit . Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 





An Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy 
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OR an instant the girl in the apple tree | 


and the girl on the doorstep regarded | 
each other curiously. Then Nellie, the | 
girl on the step, said politely: 

‘‘Will you please tell me where my grandma 
is??? 

And Sarah, the girl in the tree, answered: 

‘*Tf it’s the old woman you mean, she’s gone 
somewheres to find the old man.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’? gasped Nellie. ‘‘Are you—do you 
live around here ?’’ 

‘+ Just visitin’,’’ the girl in the tree replied. 
‘‘1’m a fresh-airer. I b’long in the city, and 
they told me I could stay here four weeks. 
Say, why don’t you come up in the tree?’’ 

Nellie laughed. ‘“‘I’d like to,’’ she said. 
‘¢But grandma—Oh, here she is, now!’’ And 
in another moment she was folded in Grandma 
Hutchins’s arms. 

Presently, when the greetings were over, 
Nellie insisted on hearing about Sarah, the 
‘*fresh-airer.’? It was not much the grand- 
parents themselves could tell, and that little 


was essentially familiar—the pitiful story of | 


an unloved, neglected child whom a gracious | 
charity had laid hold of, and to whom they, | 
working with it, had agreed to give a taste of | 
home life in the country.. Nellie’s sweet face 
was full of sympathy as she listened. 

‘*Poor Sarah!’’ she said. ‘‘I’m glad I came 
just now. We’ll give her one good time the 
next month.’’ 

‘“*But, Nellie —’’ 

‘*Yes. I know she isn’t exactly the com- 
panion you and mamma would choose for me. 
But this may be Sarah’s chance, grandma. I 
don’t believe she can hurt me, and I’ll do my 
best to help her.’’ 

Yet the days that followed were anxious 
ones for the old folks; for although Sarah 
followed Nellie with a kind of worshipful 
admiration, the city child did not improve upon 
acquaintanee. Rude in speech and manner, 
and noisier than any boy, she seemed strangely 
out of place among those gentle people. 

But Sarah was strong and capable, too, and 
she promptly took her place in council when a 
brother from the West invited Mr. Hutchins 
to visit him in New York, whither he was 
coming on business. ‘‘You’ll go, David?’’ 
Grandma Hutchins asked. 

‘*I don’t know where [I could get anyone 
to stay here. I could drive the cows over to 
Jonas Blake’s, but you ought to have a boy, 
anyway, to do the chores. ’’ 

‘*You just gol’? Sarah put in. ‘‘I’m good 
as any boy. Take the cows away, and Nellie 
and me’ll do the rest!’’ 

‘*T don’t know but they could, Marthy, for 
a few days,’’ Mr. Hutchins admitted. So 
Sarah’s plan was adopted. 

For two days the girls frolicked through 
their little labors; but the third day Nellie 
seemed languid, and the next morning it was 
evidently hard for her to leave the couch in 
grandma’s room—although she laughingly de- 
clared she was only lazy. 

Before noon grandma began to be alarmed 
at certain symptoms, and dispatched Sarah for 
a physician. He was out of town. A second 
errand later in the day yielded the same result. 
Mrs. Hutchins looked sorely perplexed. 

‘*There are reasons why I don’t wish to call 
any but our old family doctor,’’ she said. ‘‘Go 
back, Sarah, please, and tell them to send him 
the minute he gets home. ’’ 

Doctor Barton, on his early visit the next 
morning, found a sulky Sarah awaiting him. 

‘‘Nellie ain’t any better, and Mis’ Hutchins 
ought to be abed this minute!’’ she grumbled. 
‘IT don’t know but she’s crazy. She’s locked 
the bedroom door and the settin’ room, and 
ain’t let me in since yesterday afternoon—for 
fear I’d make a noise. ’’ 

The sitting-room door opened and grandma 
beckoned the doctor to enter. His face clouded 
at her troubled manner, and the shadow deep- 
ened as he examined the sick girl. He took out 
his watch, replaced it, took a turn up and down 
the floor, said a few joking words to Nellie, 
and motioned grandma into the sitting room. 

‘Have either of you been exposed to any 
(sease??? he asked, after closing the door. 

‘Not unless caring for a fretful little child 
on the train coming from the junction the 
other afternoon was exposure. We suspected 
! nothing at the time. I fear you think as I do 

‘bout this illness, doctor??? 

‘*Well, what do you think?’”’ 

She uttered a dreadful word. His serious 

ce confirmed it, and she sank trembling into 
chair. A scream echoed in their ears. Sarah 
stood before them, ashen with terror. 

—— Nellie! Both of ’em!’? 

ried, 

The doctor turned on her angrily. ‘Leave 
‘he room,’? he commanded, and she retreated 

~but only as far as the door. 

“*T can’t be certain, yet,’’ the doctor contin- 
ied, “but we must take all precautions, quar- 
‘tine the house, and the like. It will not be 
— to get a good nurse, but I’ll telegraph 

Doctor Caldwell to do his best for us. I’ll 
\clegraph Mr. Hutchins, and Nellie’s parents, 


she 


| Sarah—Why, where is the girl?’’ 





| Sprague at Lancaster this afternoon, and I | 





too. The nurse may not get here before to- 
morrow night, I fear,—that’s the disadvantage 
of only one train a day,—but in the meantime 


He passed through the dining room into the 
kitchen, then returned. Glancing out of the 
window, he uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
Far down the hill, Sarah was speeding toward 
the depot. He looked at his watch. 

‘*Five minutes to train time. She’ll make 
it, at that pace. I knew she was frightened, 
but I didn’t think she’d run. It’s the way of 
the world, Mrs. Hutchins. Do all you can 
for a person, and ten to one that person will 
desert you in your need. I must leave you 
alone. Have you any errands at the village?’’ 

Grandma looked at him in a confused way. 
Sarah’s desertion had quite upset her. 

“Oh, you’ll want money to telegraph,’’ she 
said, feebly. 

‘*Never mind that.’’ But she had crossed 
the room to a little table by the door. She 
started as if she had received a shock. Her 
pocketbook was gone. Ten minutes earlier 
she had seen it on the table—when Sarah stood 
| by the door. 

The doctor looked round at her. ‘Don’t 
trouble about money, ’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll do every- 
thing that’s needed. I have to meet Doctor | 





may not be able to get home before midnight, 
but I shall see you the minute I do come. 
Keep up your courage and all will be well.’’ 

She watched him drive away, then turned 
from the window with tears on her sweet old 
face. Not for herself, nor even for Nellie, but | 
for the girl whose fleeting feet were carrying | 
her far from truth and honesty. | 

‘*The poor, foolish child!’’? she moaned. | 
‘*Every day she seemed to be growing a better 
girl. ‘Et was her chance, Nellie said—and now 
she’s thrown it away!’’ 

Theday dragged slowly by. Grandma, with 
mind sedistressed that bodily pain was hardly 
noticed, fought bravely against the weakness 
that was so surely overpowering her; but in 
the middle of the afternoon she threw herself, 
with:a.groan, upon the couch. She must have 
slept, for when she came to herself the room 
was dark, and Nellie was begging for water. 

‘Rain was falling and the air was chill. She 
must:start a fire, and get a light, and attend to 
Nellie. Vainly she tried torise. What! Must 
she stay there all night in the dark—and the 
cold—and the dear child needing her? Another 
attempt—useless. 

Just then the shrill whistle of the night 
train sounded upon the still air. Twenty-four 
hours before her husband could come—and she 
was old, old. So many things might happen 
in twenty-four hours! And hours must pass 
before the doctor would come—or anyone—and 
the long, long night—and the dark—and the 
chill—and Nellie, poor little Nellie! 

Hark! Was that some one approaching the 
house? She must warn them. She must. 
The ery died in her throat as, with a bustle 
and clatter that belonged to none but Sarah, 
the kitchen door opened and a well-known 
voice echoed through the house: 

‘‘Just you wait, Jane, till I strike a light. 
They must be awful sick !’’ 

She came into the room, followed by a col- 
ored woman, whose strong, sympathetic face 
seemed to grandma as the face of an angel. 

‘*Tt’s Jane Brown,’’ Sarah announced, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘and there ain’t any better nurse 
anywhere. I was that scared for Nellie,’’ 
she went on breathlessly, ‘‘that first I couldn’t 
move, but when the doctor spoke about nurses 
I knew I’d got to hustle. I knew Jane’d 
come, for me, ’cause I’d helped her out when 
she was down with rheumatiz, and she’s had 
it, and you needn’t worry a mite, ’cause me 
and Jane’ll stand by you!’’ She choked down 
a sob as she went over tu Nellie’s bed. 

‘‘Sarah |’? warned grandma. ‘Take care!’’ 

The girl threw her head back proudly. 
‘*Hain’t I told you I wasn’t afraid of noth- 
in’?’’ she demanded. ‘‘And besides, I—I like 
Nellie mighty well !’’ 

Later that night, after Jane Brown had 
made her patients comfortable with a quiet 
deftness that gave grandma full confidence in 
her, Sarah tiptoed awkwardly into the room. 

‘*Here’s your pocketbook, ma’am,’’ she said. 
‘*T had to just grab it and run—there wasn’t 
any time for talkin’. I could have got to the 
city, you know, with the ticket them fresh- 
airers give me, but I wouldn’t had anything 
to get back with. I had to take two dollars. 
You’ll find the rest all right. ’’ 

She tiptoed out again. Grandma Hutchins 
turned restlessly on her pillow. 

‘“May God forgive me!’’ she murmured. 
‘*May the dear Lord forgive me for thinking 
for one single minute that that poor, brave 
child could be a thief!’’ 

And that remorse troubled tender-hearted 
old grandma for years and years after she and 
Nellie had been nursed back to health with 
never a permanent mark on either of them— 
for years and years after Sarah had become as 








a daughter in the Hutchins house. 


and Train- 
ing School. 
Established 48 years. 
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Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





| Lecture Courses Pertaining to Electrical 


| ENGINEERING 


Fully illustrated with working apparatus ; oe 
ments performed before the classes. urses 
F 3 open to anyone. For full information cooly to 


PROF. F. E. AUSTIN, Hanover, N. H. ; 


LADE’S SPICES 
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Endorsed by Prof. Allyn 








Refilled Tungsten. Lamps 


Direct from Factory to Consumer 


1—15 Watt . 
Delivered 
ee on Parcel Post $1.00 


12 Lamps assorted, $2.00. 

This Lamp saves % of your Current Cost. 
Money toaccompany order. Agents wanted. 
oanvers TUNGSTEN LAMP CO., Inc. 

1 High Street, Danvers, Mass. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Stylish and Serviceable 


Direct from factory by prepaid parcel post 


$5 i5 Double Texture Henrietta Twill, 
2 olive-drab shade; regular shoulders, = 
convertible col excellent coat. 
| 60 All-Wool Tweed, double texture 
s coat, cut with | fashionable set- 
‘ull length. Very y for 
Cash with order. Give height, weight and chest meas- 
urements. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
DIRECT SALES & MFG. CO., 29 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
(Agents Wanted) 


laid lined 
n sleeve. 














You Can Win 
$10—Cash 


or one of the other prizes, down to $1. As an 
intelligent, handy boy you can no doubt make a 
lot of things with a Red Devil Glass Cutter. 


We offer prizes for this work. It requires 
no skill, only intelligence. For 10c. we will 
send you a man’s cine glazier’s 
tool with enrollmen' 


3 
> 


Write be so —~ ee fo vost be 
proud of your work, can atiiiede 








pears & HEMENWAY rg gro Chambers &t..¥ New York. 


GROWN ON NEW LAND 


Thrifty plants, how to get them 
delivered to you free of Express 
charges. I have been in the Plant 
business 45 years. will tell 
ae how to grow a large crop 

time of Drought. 
$ioo IN GOLD 
Paid to the Party growing the 
largest crop. If you receive my 
Catalogue it won’t be thrown into 
the waste basket. Send me the 
} names of all at Strawberry Growers you know. 


c.S. PRATT - - READINC, MASS. 


BOYS 
AND a 














| A Pair of Roller Skates 


A Deep Pocket, Patent 
Thumbed Catcher’s Mitt. 
A Steel Wire, Completely 
Padded, Extra Strong 
Mask, or any article se- 
lected from our list, for 
selling 25 cakes of Pure 
Castile Soap at 0c. a 
cake. Soap sent postpaid. 
A postal will bring it. 

THE OLIVE SOAP CO. 
Sawyer Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 
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Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-Ib. Bags 


If there’s any kind of cake that 
most everybody likes it’s 


Cocoanut Cake 


If made with Automatic Flour 
they can’t help mites >. Get / 
it at your dealers and try it. 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
27 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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In Amatite Roofing there’s a 
pound of material to every 
square foot,—a solid, heavy, 
substantial covering against the 
storm and weather. 


There is nothing flimsy about 
Amatite, although it is a ready 
roofing that comes in rolls and 
can be laid by anybody with- 
out previous experience. 


Amatite also has a mineral sur- 
face and needs no painting. 


It is suited for use on all kinds 
of steep roofed buildings. 


You would suppose that Am- 
atite would cost more than 
other roofings, but it doesn’t. 
It costs less than other ‘roof- 
ings of the same weight. 


Free sample on request. 


BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle 
Salt Lake City Birmingham 


Chicago 
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Knows She Cannot Have As Good 
Bread Without It 


When she once discovers for herself that 
the art of perfect bread-making consists 
in using only DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR there is no more experi- 
menting for her. Science and skill, 
a proper blending of the finest 
wheats, and special milling are 
bound to bring her results. Not 
only the quality, but the food 
value, also, is there, for she 
gets more and better loaves 
from every bag or barrel. 

This reduces the high cost 
of living. | 

OUR GUARANTEE 


If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the 
best bread you have ever baked—after using 


one bag or barrel —return empty bag or barrel “SS 
to the dealer and get your money back. 


Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











